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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Juvenile Delinquency (p. 11) 
Digest of the Article 


Juvenile delinquency is now increas- 
ing five times faster than the population 
increase of the 10-17 age group. Wide- 
spread appreciation of the seriousness 
of the problem includes a current inves- 
tigation into the extent and causes of 
juvenile delinquency by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Causes are complex, but they involve 
to varying degrees social environment, 
home conditions, and the moral cli- 
mate of the times. The effect of crime 
comics on juvenile delinquency is being 
weighed. The effectiveness of churches 
and schools on juvenile delinquency is 
also under study. 


Aim 
To consider the causes of juvenile de- 


linquency and steps which may be 
taken to reduce its threat to the nation. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is a juvenile delinquent? 
Why should we be concerned with the 
problem? 

2. To what extent is juvenile delin- 
quency a problem in our community? 

3. How can our school combat juve- 
nile delinquency? 

4. Some sociologists believe that neg- 
lect of children in the home is a major 
cause of juvenile delinquency. How can 
teen-agers, or younger children, be neg- 
lected by their own parents? 

5. Do you think that crime comics 
have helped to increase juvenile delin- 
quency in our country? Defend your 
answer. How can worth-while books be 
made to take the place of crime and 
horror comics? 

6. What can a Senate committee 
hope to accomplish by investigating the 
extent and causes of juvenile delin- 
quency? 

7. Based upon your present under- 
standing of the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, what do you think might be 
done to reduce it? 





sional immunity be curbed?” 


wav with Pan American. 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“Juvenile Delin- 
quency—Shame of the Nation,” beginning on page 11Growth of juvenile 
delinquency in the U. S. is documented, and possible causes considered. 

World History—“People versus Calories,” beginning on page 9. Statistics 
on the growth of the world’s population are clarified, and the chances for 
survival evaluated in terms of food potential. 

American History, P.A.D.—“Curbs on Congressmen?” beginning on page 
7. In our pro and con feature, we debate the question: “Should Congres- 


World History—“Which Path to Real Peace?” beginning on page 13. In 
the final article of our series “Freedom Answers Communism,” we look at 
the roadblocks to peace which the Communists heve placed in our path and 
consider ways of surmounting these obstacles. 

Vocational Guidance Biography—“High Flyer,” on paye 6. In our Inter- 
view of the Week, we meet a former Navy airman who came up the hard 


Semester Quiz on pages 15-18. See “Tips for Teachers,” below. 











Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which “experts” exchange opinion on 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. A 
student chairman can introduce the 
question and lead the discussion. After 
the experts have had their say, the, class 
can ask questions or make comments. 


2. A committee can report on ways 
of combating juvenile delinquency in 
the local community. 


People versus Calories (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


There are about 2,500,000,000 peo- 
ple in the world today. This represents 





its implications, rather than giv 
test will occur to you. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you making good use of the Semester Quiz? On pages 15-18 of this 
issue of Senior Scholastic is our Semester Quiz. Part or all of it can be given 
as a single period test. If you prefer, different gicups of students can be 
responsible for answers to different questions 
at home. One row of students, for examp!., «a: 
for answers to the map reading questions; 
the News” and “Personalities Abroad,” et: 

The skill questions (maps, graphs, cartoon interpretation) can be the 
basis for class practice in social scivrc 
tent questions, pupils may be encouraged to commen: 
ugie word 


“his can be done in class or 


he iesponsible to the class 


econd row for “Americans in 


skilis In going over answers to con- 
n the question and 
inswer Other uses of the 


—H. L. H. 
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. four-fold increase in the last three 
enturies. The world’s population is still 
growing. Since two out of three people 
today are ill fed, the outlook for food 
production in relation to population 
growth is of vital interest. 

Scientists are divided in their predic- 
tions about food for the future needs of 
the world’s people. Some say that the 
world cannot support a population of 
three billion except on coolie standards; 
others hold that wider use of the best 
agricultural methods would insure avail- 
ability of an adequate diet. Unused 
acres and new scientific techniques are 
also factors in future production. 


Aim , 
To interest students in the problem 


of food supply for a growing world 
population. 


Discussion Questions 

1. On Scholastic’s News Map of the 
World (or a wall map of the world) 
point out those areas where most of the 
people experience hunger during much 
of their lives. Why does this condition 
exist? 

2. What do most economists and 
scientists say about the possibility of a 
continued increase in the world’s popu- 
lation? How will this affect food pro- 
duction in the countries of the world? 

8. Sir John Boyd-Orr has said: “The 
only practical limitations to food pro- 
duction are the amount of capital and 
labor human society is willing to de- 
vote to it.” Explain in your own words. 

4. Discuss the connection between 
the world’s food problem and the con- 
servation movement in the U. S. 


Things to Do 


1. Prepare questions to test your skill 
in interpreting the graphs and charts on 
pages 9 and 10. 

2. On an outline map of the world 
indicate those areas where the diet is 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
May 19, 1954 


Scholastic Art and Writing Awards 
Student Achievement Issue 

Award-winning entries from various 
classifications of the Scholastic Writing 
Awards, illustrated with award winners 
from the Scholastic Art Awards. 

Reproductions of award-winning en- 
tries from the Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards. 

What's Ahead This Summer—A fore- 
cast of significant news developments 
likely to take place this summer and the 
background necessary to an understand- 
ing of the events. 
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poor and those where the’ diet is re- 
garded as adequate. 


Congressional Immunity (p. 7) 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the merits 
of the arguments on both. sides of the 


question: “Should Congressional immu- 
nity be curbed?” 


Assignment 


In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question: 
“Should Congressional immunity be 
curbed?” Avoid use of the exact werd- 
ing of the italicized arguments. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What.is.meant by the term “Con- 
gressional immunity”? What does the 
Constitution have to say about it? 

2. If the Founding Fathers could re- 
write the Constitution today, do you 
think that they would include the pro- 
vision for Congressional immunity? 
Why? 

3. Discuss one proposal for limiting 
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“He's our new history 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
oo 


the immunity which the Constitution 
gives Congressmen and those who tes- 
tify at Congressional hearings. 

4. How can a citizen who believes 
that he has been damaged by what has 
been said or written under the Consti- 
tutional provision of Congressional im- 
munity be helped? 

5. Even though some Congressmen 
may abuse the privilege of Congres- 
sional immunity, the good results out- 
weigh the bad. Do you agree? 


Things to Do 


Have the class formulate a code for 
fair play in Congressional hearings. 


Which Path to Real Peace? (p. 13) 
Things to Do 


“Nothing presents greater difficulties 
than holding together a great alliance 
of many nations, large and small, strong 
and weak.” Study the reports on the 
Geneva Conference, which began on 
April 26, and prepare an oral or a writ- 
ten statement in which you indicate the 
extent to which the conference has 
strengthened or weakened the Western 
Democracies. 

List the three ways in which com- 
munism seeks to undermine the strength 
of the free world and tell what we must 
do to remain strong. 





Answers to Semester Quiz 


(See pages 15-18) 

I. Map Reading: 1-peninsula; 2-Sea of 
Japan; 3-island; 4-scale of miles; 5-124 de- 
grees and 132 degrees; 6-about 45 degrees 
North; 7-U. S. S. R.; 8-Sendai; 9-Fukuoka; 
10-12,389 feet; 11-mountainous; 12-west; 
13-northeast; 14-about 400 miles; 15-about 
68 miles. 

II. Americans in the News: a-5; b-11; 
c-6; d-3; e-12; f-9; g-7; h-8; i-2; j-4. 

III. More Map Reading: 1-T; 2-NS; 8- 
T; 4-T; 5-F. 

IV. Personalities Abroad: a-6; b-11; c-8; 
d-9; e-12; f-3; g-5; h-1; i-7; j-10. 

V. History Behind the Headlines: 1- 
Geneva; 2-copyright; 3-New York Univer- 
sity; 4-Columbia; 5-G. I. Bill; 6-Bill of 
Rights; 7-First; 8-Air Force; 9-Woolworth; 
10-Einstein. 

VI. Reading Graphs: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-F; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-1,000,000; 7-500,000; 8-1950; 
9-1941; 10-30,000. 

VII. In the United States: a-4;-b-2; c-3; 
d-1; e-4; f-4; g-1; h-1; i-1; j-3; k-2; 1-4; 
m-4; -n-2; o-1. 

VIII. Understanding a Cartoon: 1-N; 2- 
N; 3-S; 4-S; 5-S. 

IX. The World Scene: a-1; b-4; c-3; d-4; 
e-3; f-2; g-4; h-3; i-3; j-4; k-3; 12; m-2; 
n-3; o-4, 1 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 21 


Elizabeth; Panama; New Zealand; Cey- 
lon; Britain; Nile; Spain. 
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Man of God at Dienbienphu, Indo-China 


Chaplain at besieged French fortress makes para- 
chute jumps with troops (Cover story on p. 5) 


tnternational News phate 
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‘uur SMORKEL PEN 
for Graduation 


This moment belongs to you... the recognition of one of your most im- 
portant milestones. 

At your graduation ceremony, you will be reminded that your next step 
will place more responsibility upon you, whether you go on to college, to 
work, or possibly into service. 

You know it yourself. You’re ready now to take on bigger assignments. 

Tomorrow, your signature or business message will represent you in 
a new world. The college theme you write will be a picture of your think- 
ing. You'll be more aware than ever that your written communications with 
othets must be clear—accurate—concrete. ‘ 

Your Sheaffer pen will be a reliable friend in these new and more im- 
portant jobs. You'll feel complete confidence as you sign your name... as 

Sheaffer Snorkel Pens you command its easy flow of words. 
from $8.75 Frankly, only one pen can do so much for your future. Be sure you 
start with a Sheaffer. 


Other modern Sheaffer Pens 


from just $3.75 S H E A F F E R'S 


WHITE DOT /O\ OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. + IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. + IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 


- 





ore High School Grads Now Choose the Job Training 
They Want in the Army 


More and more young men and women now are finding it profitable 
to enlist in the Army for the kind of job training they want. You must 
be a high school graduate to qualify. So, complete your education and 
then sign up for the technical school of your choice. This is an option 
which assures you of a selected place in the U. S. Army. Here is an 
opportunjty which offers you the world’s finest technical training — 
training which may start you on the career of your future. 


Reserve your training BEFORE enlistment: See your local Army 
' . fg ws recruiter today. Fill out the application he will give you, choosing i : ™ 
AUTOMOBILE ME- your training from the list of 87 courses below. If there is a vacancy in STENOGRAPHY .. . lead- 


CHANICS... leading to : ing to important secretarial 
jobs such as auto mechanic, the course you request, a place will be held for you. If not, you may be and clerical jobs in all areas 


autoelectrician, or die maker. offered an alternate course. If you decline, your obligation ends there. of business. 


HERE IS THE COMPLETE LIST OF COURSES OPEN TO YOU 
IN THE U. S. ARMY 


Armor Radio Maintenance Denta! Laboratory Manual | Central Office 
Army Airframe Mechanic Dial Central Office Maint 
Army Airplane Mechanic Diesel Engine Repair Map Compiling 
Army Cargo Helicopter Electronic Fire Control Marine Exgeowing and Repair 
Maintenance Equipment Repair Marine Hull Repair 
Army Helicopter Mechanic Electrical Instrument Repair Meat and Dairy Hygiene, 
Artillery Ballistic Meteorology Engineer Equipment Enlisted 
Artillery Countermortar and Maintenance Medical Laboratory, Enlisted 
Counterbattery Radar Field Radio Repair Medical Technician 
Artillery Fire Control System Finance Procedures Neuropsychiatric Procedures, 
Maintenance, Countermortar Fire Control Instrument Repair Enlisted 
Radar General ae Occupational Therapy, Enlisted 
Artillery Fire Control System Guided Missile Electronic Offset Press Operation 
Maintenance, M33 Material Maintenance, SAM Office Machine Repair 
Artillery Fire Control S . Guided Missile Electronic Optical Technician 
Maintenance, S Material Maintenance, SSM Personnel Management z 
r ; ? Director M9 or m0. Guided Missle External Photographic Equipment Repair 
PHOTOGRAPHY . .. leading to jobs such as motion picture Artillery Fire Contro! Guidance System Repair Photolithograph 
director, motion picture cameraman, film recordist, projection- aa “— iaiaaie Fee — Ph ~~ ee itioning, 
: ; illery io Maintenance ystem Maintenance $ 
ist, news photographer, retoucher, or photc developer. Atomic Weapons Electrical Guided Missile Fire Control Physical Therapy, Enlisted 
Technician, ABE System Maintenance, SSM Preventive Medicine, Enlisted 
Atomic Weapons Electronic Guided Missile Guidance Public information, Enlisted 
Technician, ABA and AFA Components Repair Radar Repair 
Atomic Weapons hiechanical Guidi d Missile Internal Railway Movements Operation 
Assembly, ABM Guidance System Ret air Refrigeration Equipment Repair 
Atomic Weapons Nuclear Guided Missiie Mechani:al Soils Technician 
Technician Material Maintenance Sound Projector Repair 
Automotive Engine Rebuild Guided Missile Repair Sound Recording 
Automotive Fuel and Electrical Heating and beer Stenography 
System Repair Heavy Antiaircraft Artillery Teletypewriter Equipment 
Automotive Tire Repair Control System Repair Maintenance 
meng | Heavy Antiaircraft Artillery Topographic Computing 
Basic Medical Equipment Director Repair Topographic Surveying 
Maintenance Infantry Radio Maintenance Track Vehicle Repair 
Cable Splicing Light Antiaircraft Artillery Transportation Movement 
Chemical Laboratory, Enlisted ire Control System Repair Control 
Construction Surveying Machine Atcounting Watch Repair 
Cryptography Machinist Welding 
Dental Assistant X-Ray 


WOMEN 


j : Cryptography Medical Technician Personnel Management, 
. ; . ‘ Dental Assistant Neuropsychiatric Procedures, Enlisted 
RADIO ... leading to jobs such as radio engineer, radio elec- Dental Laboratory Enlisted Pharmacy, Enlisted 


trician, communications engineer, or radio repairman. Finance Procedures ba Therapy, Physical Therapy, Enlisted 
Machine Accounting Stenography 
Medical Laboratory, Enlisted X-Ray 


GET A FREE BOOKLET giving further details on 
these Army Courses. Fill out this coupon today! 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the Army Booklet describin 1g educational opportunities 
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FINANCE PROCEDURES . pening up to such jobs as 
bookkeeper, payroll clerk, bank teller, cashier, or audit clerk. 
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Pennant-Winning Brooklyn’s Batboy, 
Charlie Di Giovanna, says 


“Wilson is always in the 
Dodgers’ starting line-up” 


“‘When you’re down on the field 
it’s easy to see why the Dodgers 
keep winning. They play heads- 
up ball every minute—just never 
let up. With baseball their busi- 
ness, it figures they’d be mighty 
careful about their equipment. 
In my time with the club I’ve 
noticed that most of ’em use 
Wilson. The way these Dodgers 
study the game, Wilson 

must be best!” J 


S 
ax 


cient, 





Ted Williams Major League Model Roy McMillan Professional Model 


This model—endorsed by the The great Cincinnati Redleg 
famous Boston Red Sox out- gloveman, Roy McMillan, helped 
fielder, Ted Williams—makes the Wilson craftsmen design this 
hottest drives easy to handle. standout Ball Hawk model. To 
Features exclusive Grip-Tite convert tough chances into rou- 
pocket, streamlined fingers, and tine outs, this glove has Grip- 
leather lacing at palm, crotch Tite pocket, hand-formed heel, 
and finger tips. streamlined fingers. 


Riteweight Lightweight Shoes 


This lightweight model is the finest sprint- 
type shoe in the game for split-second 
starts. Made of genuine Kangaroo, its 
Goodyear welt locks the “‘upper”’ 

and sole together for extra life, 

while the sponge rubber sock 

lining provides perfect comfort. 

Finest steel spikes. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO ¢ Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 
other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 











Big League Equipment 
for Boys... 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N, Y. 


On Red China 


Dear Editor: 

In your April 21 issue Ralph Wendell 
expressed his opinion that the U. S. 
should recognize and help to admit 
Red China to the United Nations be- 
cause “in this way more of the world’s 
people would be represented and the 
United Nations would be strengthened.” 

I would like to point out to Ralph 
that the Kremlin-controlled Communist 
regime of the Chinese mainland is no 


more a representative of the Chinese 
people than is Premier Malenkov of the 
East Germans. Recognition and admis- 
sion to the United Nations of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic would only give 
the Communist dictators another loud 
speaker for more Red fiction. 
Matthew P. Wright 
Kane, Penna. 


(We wish we had space for all the 
replies to Ralph’s letter. More next 
week.—Editors) 


Salt for Ethiopia 
Dear Editor: 

After we read your article “Ancient 
Ethiopia Moves Into the 20th Century” 
(April 21 issue), this question came up 
in our history class: 

Since salt is essential to the human 
body, and valued so highly in Ethiopia, 
why wouldn't it be profitable for some 
enterprising American to send a boat- 
load of salt to Ethiopia? 

Clyde Yeager 
Clearfield Sr. H. S. 
Clearfield, Penna. 








OUR FRONT COVER 


* Looking like a Biblical prophet, 
this bearded Catholic priest medi- 
tates during a pause in a forced 
march near the beseiged French out- 
post of Dienbienphu, in Indo-Chinc. 
The daring chaplain, not identi- 
fied by name, makes parachute 
jumps with the troops in his flock. 





Answers to Last Week’s Puzzle 
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. Dean Martin and 
Jerry ‘ 
. Actor Montgomery 


. Actor _____. Ladd. 

. Myself. 

. Ripped. 

. Cunning, shrewd. 

. Actor ______ Ferrer. 

. Neither... : 

. Chemical symbol for 
samarium. 

. Actor ___. Pidgeon. 
and Mrs. 


2. Fourth note of musical 


scale. 


23. Chemical symbol for 


tellurium. 


4. Officer of the Day 


(abbr.). 

. Doris or Dennis ——__. 
. Senior (abbr.). 

. Past tense of is. 

. Transgression. 

. Terminate. 


3. Debbie _____. 


. I _W_, you are, he is. 


. Executive producer at 
M-G-M, —____. Schary. 


2. Chemical symbol for 


barium. 


3. Chart. 
45. Sought justice by legal 


process. 

3. The ____. and the 
Beautiful. 

. Minute particle. 

. Nova Scotia (abbr.). 

. To calm; soothe. 

. Actor Cochran. 
Clark — 


. Actress - 
. Sheds hair, feathers, 


. Cowboy’s rope. 


or Barry Fitz- 


gerald. 
. Manner, method. 
. Homonym for inn. 
. Lieutenant (abbr.). 
. Electrically charged 


particle. 


. Preposition meaning 


“out of.” 
. Moore. 


horns, etc. 


2. Chemical compound. 
. James (abbr.). 


. Electrical Engineer 


(abbr.). 


. Actor John in 


Hondo. 


. Propelled a boat with 


Oars. 


2. Just, equitable. 
25. Belonging to Mr. Dailey. 
3. Days (abbr.). 
. Its capital is Pierre 


(abbr.). 


2. Fernando 

. Yards (abbr.). 
5. Part of speech. 

. Native metals. 

. Commanded. 

. Spvon with long handle. 
. Short for Matthew. 

. Actress Lucille 

4. Wrote “The Raven.” 


}. Affectionate nickname 


for small boy. 


. Millivolt (abbr.). 
. Sixth note of musical 


scale. 





Private Screening 


By Eleanor Evans, Jefferson Davis H. S., Houston, Texas 
*Starred words refer to the movies. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, s on separate sheets. de- 
sign with answer filled in, and stat t by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


High Flyer 


Meet James W. Walker, Jr., who flies competing 
airlines as a “spy” for Pan American World Airways 





APTAIN James W. Walker, Jr., of Pan American World 
Airways, might still be tootling a trombone if his father 
hadn’t practically forced him to become an airplane pilot. 

And what he might have missed!—co-piloting the first 
scheduled commercial airplane flight across the Atlantic; 
personally helping to end a Bolivian revolution; ferrying 
supplies over ack-ack from U-boats; flying fog-bound over 
South American mountains with fuel almost gone. And these 
are only a few of his exploits. 

Walker worked his way through Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, at Washington, Pa., playing in a dance band. 
The idea was distressing to his father. 

“He was so set on getting me out of the band business,” 
Walker said, “that he got me into the Navy Air Force. I 
thought I would stay in a year, learn to fly, and then get 
out.” 

There were 250 in the Navy flying class that started in 
1931. Forty remained at graduation time in 1932—and 
Walker was one of them. The other 210 had washed out. 

A year later Walker was out—not because he wanted to, 
but because the Navy was short of funds and had to put its 
fliers on reserve status after one year of active duty. 

“I joined Standard Oil of California and started in the 
aviation department,” he said. “Two weeks later they sold 
ill their airplanes. Then I took training as a gas pump 
jockey and ran a serv.ce station until 1935.” 

For a man who had only reluctantly learned to fly, Walker 
did a lot of maneuvering to get back into the air. He hired 
out as an apprentitte with Pan American in 1935. 


“Until We Knew What We Were Doing” 


“Before we did any flying, we had to start out scraping 
paint, then we had to stay in the hangars with the mechanics 
until we knew what we were doing, then we went to the 
radio shop to earn a radio license,” he recalled. 

For two years he worked and earned promotions in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific. In 1937, he was transferred .to 
New York as a co-pilot, to make test flights between New 
York and Bermuda, and New York and Europe. 

After two trial runs came the first commercial flight. 
Walker co-piloted a Dixie Clipper that carried twenty-two 
passengers from New York to Marseilles, France, in twenty- 
three hours and fifty minutes. What of this historic flight? 
“Nothing exciting,” said Walker. 

There followed more work-and promotions—to captain, 
master pilot, assistant chief pilot, chief pilot, division opera- 
tions manager, South American manager, to system super- 
visor of passenger service, his present job. 

During World War II, Walker piloted planes which car- 
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Education refines human wants and provides the skills 
necessary to satisfy them.—Herold C. Hunt 
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ried war supplies to Africa, across the U-boat-infested wa- 
ters of the Atlantic. “We were often fired on by German 
submarines,” he said, “but we never got hit.” 

After that, Walker’s working hours provided more routine 
than excitement. But then there was a revolution in Bolivia 
in 1949, Walker at that time was stationed in Lima, Peru. 
He had bought a P-38 from U. S. military surplus to fly for 
his own amusement. When the revolution broke out, the 
Bolivian government wired that it wanted to buy his plane. 

“I flew on September 6 to La Paz,” he recalled, “where 
the whole Bolivian air force met me. The rebels had taken 
two commercial planes and were circling around La Paz, 
kicking bombs out of the plane’s doors. 

“I landed at noon. In twenty-four hours, the air force, 
which had only training planes of its own, stripped off the 
auxiliary gas fuel tanks and replaced them with bombs, then 
installed a machine gun. 

“I checked out an air force flier on the P-38, and he 
took off. He found the rebels servicing their captured planes 
on the ground and dropped a bomb on them. It blew the 
planes to pieces and ended the revolution.” 


“There Was No Time to Jump” 


A couple of years later, Walker and his wife were flying 
their own A'-6 to Colombia, in South America. 

“We were almost there,” he recalled, “when we got over 
Colombia’s 16,000-foot mountains and ran into heavy 
clouds. My right tank was running low, so I turned on the 
left tank only to see it empty rapidly—it had a leak. 

“Then through the clouds I saw a cut through the moun- 
tains. There was no time to jump. I saw a patch of green 
on the mountain side.” 

The Walkers landed on that patch, with no more damage 
than a bent propeller, but with no prospects of getting 
their plane off the mountain. They gave it to the villagers, 
who later sold it to the Colombian government, which dis- 
mantled it and carted it down the mountain, reassembled it, 
and still uses it. 

These days—at age forty-seven—Walker’s life is a little 
tamer but still interesting. It is his responsibility to see that 
Pan American offers better service than any other airline in 
the business. 

He could do his duty at his desk in New York. But the 
only way to know what the other lines are doing is to fly on 
them, Walker argues. So the man who meant to “get out” of 
flying and take up a more routine career, such as music, is 
still flying—Tokyo this week, Paris the next, all over the 
world—as the world’s highest-altitude “comparison shopper.” 

—Rosert PoTeete 





Adapted from cartoon by Poinier in Detroit Free Press 
The Wringer—Without immunity, it would be hard for 
Congress to investigate. But is privilege being abused? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

A Congressman cannot be sued for libel or slander for 
anything he says in Congress. This is called the privilege of 
Congressional immunity. That privilege is guaranteed by” 
our Constitution. 

Article I, Section 6, states: “. .. For any speech or debate 
in either House, they [members of Congress] shall not be 
questioned in any other place.” 

Congressional immunity is under attack today. There are 
cries that the privilege is being abused. It is claimed that 
innocent citizens are suffering damage against which they 
have no remedy. 

This criticism has given rise to a number of proposals over 
the past two or three years to modify or curb Congressivnal 
immunity privileges. 

Legislation has been offered to make the Government 
liable for damage suffered by persons as a result of speeches 
protected by immunity. A resolution has been proposed call- 
ing on members to notify persons about whom they intend 
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Curbs on 
Congressmen? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should Congressional immunity be curbed? 


to make derogatory remarks, so that answers may be sub- 
mitted to be read on the floor. One bill was introduced that 
would have wiped out Congressional immunity. 

One of the ironies of the current situation is that the im- 
munity privilege was once regarded as the key to free speech 
and democratic government. The struggle for the immunity 
privilege is rooted in the effort of the British Parliament to 
win the right to criticize the king. 

This right was asserted as early as 1399. By 1689, the 
immunity privilege was affirmed in the British Bill of Rights. 
The document declared that “the freedom of speech and 
debates in Parliament ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any court or place out of Parliament.” That clause 
was the model on which the immunity provision in our own 
Constitution was based a century later. Although the tyranny 
of monarchy was no longer a problem, the Founding Fathers 
wantec! lawmakers to have the right to criticize the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Today many people nold that the privilege is being 
abused, that its advantages are outweighed by the injustices 
it permits. 

Here are some arguments on both sides of the question. 
Should Congressional immunity be curbed? 


1. Congress could not function effec- 
tively without immunity. 


As elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, members’ of Congress must have 
the power to speak freely on all mat- 
ters of public concern. This must in- 
clude the right to criticize members of 
the Executive and Judicial branches of 
the Government without fear of legal 
action. It must include the freedom to 
comment on the activities of any indi- 
vidual in or out of Government if they 
affect the public welfare. 

As the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
declared in 1808, legislative immunity 


is designed “not to protect the members 
against prosecution for their own bene- 
fit, but to support the rights of the peo- 
ple.” It does this by enabling their 
representatives to carry on their func- 
tions without fear of arrest or damage 
suits, 

Any restriction on Congressional free- 
dom of speech is, in effect, a restriction 
on the free speech of all the people. 

Curbing the immunity privilege 
would cause a Congressman to pause 
before speaking his mind on an impor- 
tant issue, if he knew he might be 
ruined financially or subject to endless 
suits as a result of his remarks. 

In the words of the eminent jurist 
Joseph Story, in his Commentaries on 
the Constitution, written in the early 


1800's, “All other Congressional privi- 
leges would be comparatively unimpor- 
tant and ineffectual” without freedom 
of speech and debate. 


2. Immunity is vital to Congress’ in- 
vestigating power. 


Congress must have the right to hold 
inquiries and conduct investigations in 
order to pass wise laws and expose cor- 
ruption, fraud, and other violations of 
the public trust. Without the immunity 
privilege, the committees of Congress 
would find it next to impossible to in- 
vestigate effectively. 

A Congressional inquiry is not a court 
of law. It should not be hampered by 
the same rules of evidence and proof 
that apply to court proceedings. The 








. Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispate 
Covering a Multitude of Sins—Can Con- 
gress curb abuses without curbing im- 
munity? 


committees of Congress are—or should 
be—primarily interested in obtaining 
facts, not in prosecuting nor punishing 
individuals. They must be permitted to 
investigate virtually at will. For such 
a procedure, of course, immunity from 
damage suits is essential. Otherwise, the 
investigation could be obstructed at 
every step. 

Removal of the immunity privilege 
would also dry up at the source much 
of the information on which Congres- 
sional inquiries are based. Many persons 
in and out of Government furnish im- 
portant material to Congressional inves- 
tigators. They do so only because they 
know their names will not be revealed. 

If immunity were lifted, a Congress- 
man might have to reveal the sources of 
his information in order to defend him- 
self in a court action. 


3. Adequate means already exist for 
the correction of abuses. 


Abuses of the immunity privilege are 
the exception rather than the rule. They 
are confined to a relatively few mem- 
bers of Congress. Moreover, remedies 
for any abuses are already available 
without additional special powers or 
legislation. 

Each of the committees of Congress, 
as well as Congress as a whole, can 
discipline or restrain its members. While 
the members of Congress cannot be 
sued in court for their actions in Con- 
gress, they are definitely answerable to 
their colleagues. 

Furthermore, in extreme cases, a 
member of Congress can be unseated 
by a two-thirds vote of his colleagues 
under Article I, Section 5, of the Consti- 
tution. 

Beyond that, the final restraint lies 
with the voters. Congressmen, elected 
by the people as their spokesmen and 


representatives, are presumed to be 
highly responsible citizens. With rare 
exceptions they will not willfully and 
maliciously abuse the Congressional im- 
munity privilege for the sake of charac- 
ter assassination or political or personal 
feuds. 

The judgment as to whether or not 
they have done so must lie with the 
voters, and it is within the voters’ power 
to remove such a member of Congress 
from his position of trust. 

Finally, it lies within the power of 
the voters to amend the Constitution 
itself if abuses of the immunity privilege 
become general. There is little support 
at present for such drastic action. It 
seems a fair assumption, therefore, that 
a majority of the voters feel no pressing 
need for curbing the immunity privi- 
lege. 


YES! 


1. The immunity privilege has been 
extended far beyond the original in- 
tention. 


The immunity privilege, as stated in 
the Constitution, was originally intend- 
ed to cover only “speeches and debates” 
in Congress. Gradually it has been ex- 
tended, however. Now it covers a whole 
series of Congressional activities. 

Under the so-called “extension of re- 
marks,” for example, a Congressman 
can insert in the Congressional Record 
additions to a speech made on the floor 
of the House. These additions are cov- 
ered with the same mantle of privilege. 

Under “leave to print,” he can insert 
in the Congressional Record virtually 
any material he chooses—for example, 
the writings of a newspaper columnist— 
and thereby extend to it and all subse- 
quent republieations of it, the cloak of 
immunity. 

This is a far cry from anything the 
Founding Fathers had in mind. With 
no such thing as a Congressional Rec- 
ord 150 years ago, the damage that 
could be done by an irresponsible re- 
mark in the halls of Congress. was not 
great. Today, with the press, radio, and 
TV transmitting news to virtually every 
home in the nation, the potential im- 
pact of every word uttered by a Con- 
gressman is enormous. 

Moreover, under present interpreta- 
tions of the law, a Congressman can 
confer immunity, in effect, by his mere 
presence in an official capacity. Thus, 
testimony by witnesses at committee 
hearings, regardless of how irresponsi- 
ble, is likewise covered by Congres- 
sional immunity. 

In answer to anything said at such 
a hearing, a person libeled can do one 
of two things. He can try to persuade 
his accuser to make the statement after 
first giving up his immunity privilege, 


or he can simply issue a denial and hope 
that it catches up with the accusation. 
However, the truth rarely overtakes a 
lie, if the lie has been given a head 
start. 


2. Congress does not like to discipline 
or restrain its members. 


Efforts ranging from a “Declaration 
of Conscience” sponsored by a group 
of Republican Congressmen three years 
ago, to attempts at the current session 
of Congress to modify committee rules, 
have had little effect in curbing ex- 
cesses. 

The committee chairmen, for the 
most part, remain the final judges of 
how to conduct the business of their 
committees. Such action as Congress 
takes on committee rules tends to be 
more in the form of recommendations. 
These do not have the force of an order 
and may be disregarded. 

Aside from these considerations, 
members of Congress are always ex- 
tremely reluctant to discipline or punish 
one another. Political considerations 
usually enter such actions, and it is diffi- 
cult to create the impartial atmosphere 
necessary. Usually, partisan bad feeling 
is the chief result. On top of that, sen- 
iority and other questions of status make 
the problem of Congressional discipline 
of its membership one of the most deli- 
cate issues in the goVernment. 

3. Destructive, time-consuming con- 
troversies would be eliminated. 


A liberal interpretation of the Con- 
gressional immunity privilege is par- 
tially responsible for some of the public 
coniroversies which today dominate so 
much of our national life. 

The immunity privilege has been 
used more and more of late as a po- 
litical weapon for partisan, and in some 
cases personal, charges against political 
opponents. The result is often a cross- 
fire of charges and countercharges. 

A public hearing eventually becomes 
necessary, regardless of how trivial the 
original issue. A staggering number of 
hours are consumed in inquiries which 
probably would never have come to 
pass if the principals, unprotected by 
immunity, had been forced to be more 
careful about their public utterances. 

The fact is that lifting of the immu- 
nity privilege would go far to banish 
the three-ring circus atmosphere of con- 
troversial hearings. These take time 
from law-making, divert public atten- 
tion from important domestic and for- 
eign issues, cost annually thousands of 
dollars, and rarely produce firm answers 
on the points at issue. 

The level of political debate would 
rise if members of Congress had to take 
full legal responsibility for their re- 
marks. 
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Can the earth produce enough food 


for the world’s expanding population? 
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In some places women and children do the work of animals. 


UR family—the human race—is a 

growing family. It is growing at the 
rate of 70,000 a day. Some 25,000,000 
people were added in 1953. 

This has caused grave concern among 
some scientists. Too many extra mouths 
to feed, they fear, may reduce the world 
to poverty and destroy mankind. 

The “O-bomb,” says Dr. Robert 
Gesell of the University of Michigan, is 
a far greater danger to mankind than 
all the A-bombs and H-bombs put to- 
gether. The “O-bomb” is his term for 
overpopulation. 

What are the facts about food and 
population? The world’s population to- 
day is roughly 2,500,000,000. We say 
“roughly” because today there are 55,- 
000 more people than there were yes- 
terday, and tomorrow there will Le a 
similar increase. 

For 55,000 more people are born 
than die every day. 


Shortage of Arable Land 


In the last three centuries, the world’s 
population has. increased fourfold. In 
1650, the population of the world was 
about 600,000,000; in 1850, around 
1,200,000,000; and today, about 2,500,- 
000,000. 

Actually, the total number of men, 
women, and children who inhabit the 
earth today is partly a matter of guess- 
work. Information is either lacking or 
very inadequate for many countries of 
the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 
China is a riddle as far as population 
figures are concerned. And Soviet Rus- 
sia refuses to release statistics on her 
population. 

Still, the figure of 2,500,000,000 is 
generally accepted as ,a close enough 
estimate of the world’s total population 
today. 

Given this population, how much 
arable land is available to feed it? Of 
the world’s total land area, there are 


now about four billion acres of arable 
land in use, where crops grow or ani- 
mals graze. 

This is about eight per cent of the 
total land area of the world. The re- 
mainder is too dry, too wet, too moun- 
tainous, or already “used out.” 

The next question that suggests itself 
is this: How much land does one human 
being need to be fed properly? Food 
authorities say that it takes two and 
one-half acres to provide an adequate 
minimum diet for one person. 

Now let us do some simple division. 
Let’s divide the four billion acres of 
arable land by the two and a half bil- 
lion people. What do we get? Only 1.6 
acres fo: each person on earth. 

Thus, the unpleasant fact is that we 


do not have enough land today to feed 
our present population adequately. 


Studies made by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) show that two out of 
three people in the world today are 
undernourished! This large group of 
mankind never gets sufficient food for 
health and growth and full physical 
vigor. 

Two Out of Three Hungry 


These people are the world’s poor. 
Their food is mainly grain and starchy 
roots. This diet is inadequate to main- 
tain health. Disease, early death, much 
infant mortality, low work-power—are 
all results of undernourishment. 

Starvation is not uncommon among 
peoples in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. They face periodic famines. 
Even in recent times—according to Lord 
Boyd-Orr, the Nobel Peace Prize win- 
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Estimates for year 2000 vary, but will there be enough food for all the people? 
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ner and former head of FAO—more 
people have died from famine than have 
been killed in war! 

A vast majority of the people of the 
world live short and troubled lives. 
(heir average life expectancy is only 
about 30 years, as compared with more 
than 60 years in countries where most 
people are well fed. 

Only a minority of the world’s popu- 
lation—barely one-third—gets enough of 
the right kind of food for health and 
high energy. These fortunate people— 
we are among them—grow taller and 
stronger than the less fortunate major- 
ity. They live longer. Fewer of them die 
in childhood. Their diet includes fruits 
and vegetables and animal products 
rich in vitamins and minerals. 

Such, then, is the “arithmetic” ot 
hunger—two-thirds of our fellow human 
beings are ill-fed. 


Geography of Hunger 


Now for the “geography” of hunger. 
Where do these two contrasting groups 
live? The well-fed live mostly in North 
America, some parts of South America, 
much of Western Europe, plus Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

The ill-fed live in crowded Asia, in 
parts of Africa and Eastern 
Europe, and in parts of South and Cen- 
tral America. 

The basic difference between the two 
groups—the ill-fed and the well-fed—is 
that the second group has harnessed 
modern science to work for it. Science 
has provided better seeds, better tools, 
better soil. 

In a word, food production is low 
wherever modern production techniques 
are lacking. 

But the fact remains—an ugly fact— 
that two-thirds of the people who in- 


some 


habit this globe of ours are ill-fed. If 
this is true today, what will happen in 
the future as our numbers multiply? 

The authors W. S. and E. S. Woytin- 
sky predict in their recently published 
study for the Twentieth Century Fund, 
World Population and Production, that 
by the year 2000 the world’s population 
will rise to 3,250,000,000. 

This, however, is considered by the 
Population Reference Bureau as too 
conservative an estimate. Their Bulletin, 
for January, 1954, points out that “If 
the present growth rate persists, num- 
bers would exceed 3.5 billion by 1980, 
an increase of 46 per cent above the 
1950 total. By the vear 2000, approxi- 
mately 4.1 billion people would inhab- 
it the earth; by 2050, about seven bil- 
lion.” ; 

United Nations experts set the popula- 
tion figure at 4,000,000,000 by 1984. 

And this/brings us to the core of the 
problem: Can the earth provide enough 
food for these human beings? 


Poverty or Plenty? 


Scientists are divided on this point. 
The pessimists among them say that 
we're in for trouble unless the human 
family stops growing. To that school of 
thinking belong such renowned scien- 
tists as William Vogt, author of the 
Road to Survival, and Fairfield Osborn, 
who wrote Our Plundered Planet and is 
the president of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society. They paint a grim and 
gloomy picture of the future. 

In the words of Mr. Vogt, “It is obvi- 
ous that 50 years hence the world can- 
not support three billion people at any 
but coolie standards for most . . .” 

Contrary views are held by the “op- 
timists.” Dr. Josue de Castro, a noted 
Brazilian scientist, in a recent study 


claims that there is no physical diffi- 
culty in doubling and re-doubling the 
world’s food supply. 

Sir John Boyd-Orr declares in his 
preface to de Castro’s book that “The 
only practical limitations to food pro- 
duction are the amount of capital and 
labor human society is willing to devote 
to it.” 

Moreover, it is the firm conviction of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the U. N. that The farmers of the 
world CAN produce enough food to rid 
the world of hunger—if they can use the 
best agricultural methods we know now. 

A leading American soil scientist, Dr. 
Robert H. Salter, says: “I am convinced 
that we do have the soils we need, we 
do have the fertilizer resources, we have 
available the management ability, and 
we could produce enough food for all.” 


Food for All the World 


Looking about the world, Dr. Salter 
finds that there are some 1,300,000,000 
acres of new land available for crops or 
grazing, if properly treated. This is in 
addition to the four billion acres now 
being cultivated. 

One billion of these unused acres are 
in tropical zones. Let us suppose that 
this vast acreage were farmed at the 
relatively good standards of production 
which now exist in the Philippines. 

Three hundred million new acres are 
in the north temperate parts of the 
world. Let us.suppose this were farmed 
at the relatively good standards which 
now exist in Finland. 

In addition, suppose that present 
crop and grazing land is used most 
efficiently. If all this could be done, says 
Dr. Salter, we would harvest in 1960 
more than twice the food the FAO esti- 
mates we will need that year. 

Then again there are the wide hori- 
zons opened by science to provide new 
ways to increase our food supplies. 
Scientists are bringing about a modern 
miracle of “loaves and fishes.” 

They are working on the possibility 
of supplementing natural foods with 
synthetic foods of various kinds—sub- 
stances produced by chemical factories. 

Hydroponics, a relatively new sci- 
ence, deals with the production of food 
without soil. Plants are grown in chemi- 
cally “fed” water.. The hydroponic 
“farms” of tomorrow would have no 
worries about erosion! 

New food sources are being uncov- 
ered in wood, seaweed, and many types 
of underwater life. The food resources 
of the seas and rivers of the world have 
scarcely been tapped. We may yet 
“farm” the ocean as we do the land! 

Given man’s genius and determina- 
tion, we can change a world of want 
into a world of plenty. There should be 
food for all. 





Juvenile Delinquency 


...ohame of the Nation 


Juvenile delinquency is increasing five 


times faster than the teen-age population 


S USED by the police and the 
courts, the words “juvenile delin- 
quent” have an exact meaning. A juve- 
nile delinquent is a boy or a girl, 10 
to 17 years of age, who gets into trou- 
ble with the police. 

Every year the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation issues a Uniform Crime Re- 
port on major crimes committed in the 
United States. In 1953 there were 
2,159,080 major crimes reported. This 
is what the Uniform Crime Report 
showed about juvenile delinquency in 
1953: 

{More than 1,000,000 young people 
were arrested. About four-fifths of these 
were boys, about one-fifth were girls. 
It is not known how many more com- 
mitted offenses which were not detect- 
ed, or how many more were let off with 
a warning, without having their names 
put on police records. 

qAlmost 400,000 young offenders 
were brought into court. 

{Fifty-three per cent of the stolen- 
auto arrests were in the under-18 group. 
(Of these, 29 per cent of those arrested 
were not old enough to get a regular 
driver’s permit in most states.) 

{Also in the 10 to 17 age group were 
the following: 

49 per cent of the burglary arrests. 

40 per cent of the larceny arrests. 

18 per cent of the robbery arrests. 

5 per cent of the arrests for assault. 
4 per cent of the murder arrests. 


To get a true picture of the juvenile 
delinquency situation, however, the ar- 
rest figures must be set against popula- 
tion figures. Juvenile delinquency is 
now increasing five times faster than the 
population increase of the 10 to 17 age 
group. 

This alarming situation has deeply 
concerned local, state, and Federal gov- 
ernments, social workers, churches, 
school officials, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists. 

Last fall the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee set up a subcommittee headed 
by Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (Rep., 
New Jersey) te make a study of the ex- 


All Roads Lead to Home 
—The causes of delin- 
quency are complex, but 
all the experts agree 
that many of them can 
be traced to the home. 


tent and causes of juvenile delinquency. 
The subcommittee has already held 
hearings in several cities. Recently it 
held two days of hearings in New York 
City. 

There is nothing new about juvenile 
delinquency. It is as old as human so- 
ciety. There have always been criminals, 
and some of them have started out 
young on a life of violence and law- 


breaking. 


Growth of Delinquency 


What has shocked the nation about 
the present situation is its phenomenal 
growth—and in areas of the country and 
sections of society where there was 
formerly little juvenile delinquency. 

Every day in the U. S. A., 2,740 
young people are picked up by the 
police, and 1,100 find themselves in 
the juvenile courts? Why? 

No one can say with certainty. The 
causes are too complex to permit us to 
make safe generalizations. But these are 
some of the reasons that have been ad- 
vanced by those who have studied the 
problem: 


Social Environment 

It used to be thought that. juvenile 
delinquency was a product of city 
slums. Observers agree that city slums 
are a large contributing cause. It is easy 
to prove that there is more delinquency 
in overcrowded areas with sub-standard 
housing and no playgrounds that there 
is in suburban areas, or country towns. 
For example, in Washington, D. C., 
33.5 per cent of the delinquents come 
from slum sections with only 19 per 
cent of the city’s 10-17 population. 

Furthermore, there is no question 
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that slum areas are a fertile breeding 
ground for the teen-age gang warlai 
that has recently shocked the nation. 

However, juvenile delinquency is by 
no means confined to slum areas. Last 
year the rise in city crime was onl) 
4.5 per cent over 1952, compared to a 
rise of 9.6 per cent in rural areas. More 
over, one boy in a slum area may tak 
to a career of crime, while his next-door 
neighbor becomes a respectable ani 
useful citizen. 


Poverty 

It used to be believed also that a 
principal contributing cause of delit- 
quency was poverty. It is easy to prove 
that more delinquent young people 
come from poor families than from 
middle-class families. And it is possible 
that deprivation sometimes may help to 
set a boy or girl on the downward path. 
But recent studies have shown that pov- 
erty is not one of the principal causes 
of delinquency. 

In fact, what is chiefly remarkable 
about the present situation ‘is the 
amount of delinquency in the suburbs, 
where most families have a_ higher 
standard of living than families in cities. 

In the state of Washington, 25 girls— 
some from well-to-do families—formed 
a shop-lifting club. In Atlanta, four sons 
of middle-class parents released the 
brakes on 20 parked cars and set them 
rolling down a hill “just to see them 
crash.” From all over the country have 
come reports of vandalism in suburban 
schools that has cost taxpayers millions 
of dollars. 


Home Environment 
If there is one thing on which the po- 
lice, the sociologists, social workers, and 
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Hay Evens, Jr. in Columbus Sunday Dispatch 
The Awful Truth—-A 30% increase in 
juvenile delinquency from 1948 to 1953. 


psychologists all agree, it is that many 
of the causes of delinquency can be 
traced to the home. 

In Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
Glueck of the Harvard Law School 
made a study showing the relationship 
of the home to juvenile delinquency. 
They took 1,000 young people from the 
same neighborhoods—500 of them de- 
linquents, 500 who were not. These are 
some of the things they found about 
the family life of the delinquents: 

In three out of five of the homes, the 
parents and brothers and sisters of the 
delinquents were heavier drinkers than 
those in the the non-delin- 
quents. Furthermore, the parents of the 
delinquents were emotionally less bal- 


homes of 


nic ed. 

In three out of five of the delinquents’ 
families, the husband and wife had no 
affection for each other. Twice as many 
delinquents came from broken homes, 
as from homes in which the parents 
lived together. 

Four out of five of the delinquent 
youngsters felt their mothers did not 
care about what they did, or where 
they went. Three out of five believed 
their fathers actively disliked or hated 
them. 

Seven out of ten of the families of 
the delinquents never did things to- 
gether—there was no real family life. 

There is wide agreement that one of 
the basic causes of juvenile delinquency 
is the feeling on the part of the child— 
especially the child of pre-high school 
age—that he is not loved and is not 
wanted, that his parents are not inter- 
ested in him, in what he does, or who 
his friends are. This breeds a feeling of 
insecurity, which in turn creates a devil- 
may-care attitude. And eventually the 
boy or girl may go out on the town in 


search of pleasure, adventure, or ro- 
mance—usually shady. 

But if delinquents are recruited from 
the ranks of rejected children, they are 
also drawn from excessively sheltered 
or petted children. These have their 
own kind of frustration. They are not 
allowed to do anything on their own. 
They are never trusted to use their own 


judgment. They are encouraged to 


dodge responsibility. When they set out 
in protest against their restricted life, 
they are not equipped to withstand 


temptation. 


Churches and Schools 

There are those who argue that the 
rise in delinquency can be attributed to 
a decline in religious teaching. Others 
argue that the schools are no longer 
“building character.” 

But many experts who have studied 
the problem think that this criticism 
is an unfair one. They point out that 
the churches can hardly give religious 
training if the parents do not go to 
church or send their children to church. 
(In the Boston study, for example, 
three out .of five of the delinquents 
rarely, or never, went to church.) 

It is also pointed out that the parents 
of delinquent children are the very ones 
who usually take no interest in the 
schools, in Parent-Teacher Association 
activities, or the school-sponsored youth 
organizations which would keep their 
children occupied and interested. 


Crime Comics 

In the past couple of years, there has 
also been much discussion of whether 
crime comics contribute to delinquency. 
Many learned, and s:me not-so-learned, 
articles have been written on the sub- 
ject. Recently psychologists and educa- 
tors testified on the influence ‘of crime 
comics for two days before the Hen- 
drickson committee in New York. 

The authorities did not agree. Dr. 
Frederic Wertham, a psychiatrist who 
works with two of the largest mental 
hygiene clinics in New York City, was 
certain that crime comics very definitely 
contribute to juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Wertham insists that “the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency has gone 
hand in hand with the distribution of 
comic books.” Moreover, he says that 
it is “primarily a normal child” who is 
harmed by crime and horror comics. He 
argues that “morbid children” are least 
affected because they are, wrapped up 
in “their own fantasies.” 

But Dr. Laurette Bender, an associate 
professor of psychiatry on the staff of 
the New York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Center, does not agree with Dr. 
Wertham. 

Furthermore, many psychologists be- 
lieve that if crime comics do cause 
harm, the harm affects only the already 
disturbed or maladjusted youngsters. 


The answer to this, in turn, is that 
it is precisely the maladjusted child 
who may be inclined to delinquency. 

In any event, there is a growing feel- 
ing that the comic book industry must 
soon begin to police itself, or be policed. 
Some states and communities have al- 
ready taken steps to remove crime and 
lurid comics from the newsstands. 


The Moral Climate of Our Times 

There are many who believe that the 
increase in delinquency is a reflection 
of the general morg! decline that is said 
to have taken place—in family life and 
in public affairs—in the past fifteen 
years. 

Many reasons are given for this de- 
cline. During World War II, family life 
was disrupted as men were drafted and 
mothers went to work. Thousands of 
families migrated from rural surround- 
ings into the centers of war industry, 
where they were suddenly thrust into a 
life totally strange to them. 

For various reasons, war always 
brings a relaxation of moral standards. 
There is a prevailing attitude of “let’s 
blow the lid off tonight, for who knows 
what tomorrow will bring.” World War 
Il brought an increase in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

After the war there was an almost 
immediate decline in juvenile delin- 
quency as family life apd old patterns 
of living came back. 

Then in 1949, as the cold war be- 
came more intense, delinquency began 
to rise sharply. It continued climbing as 
the Korean war brought back the draft. 
Young people again felt insecure, un- 
sure of the future. 

This has also been the age of the “tast 
buck” and the slick deal. Some to whom 
the people have entrusted the conduct 
of public affairs have betrayed their 
trust. 

For over a year the Kefauver Crime 
Investigating Committee uncovered tie- 
ups in some cities between gangsters 
and politicians. One Congressman was 
sent to jail for taking bribes from a 
company working on Government con- 
tracts. Three Congressmen have been 
convicted of padding their office pay- 
rolls. A Senator is reported to have 
taken a $10,000 fee from a housing con- 
cern when he was a member of a com- 
mittee dealing with housing and Gov- 
ernment loans. There have been scan- 
dals in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

Against this background, many edu- 
cators believe that juvenile delinquency 
will begin to decline only when parents 
fully assume the obligations of parent- 
hood; when the family becomes once 
again a happy, closely-knit social unit, 
anf when public life is guided by the 
old—and still true—copybook maxims of 
right and wrong. 
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Which Path to Real Peace? 


pe orag the path to real peace in 
today’s world requires us to face 
simple facts and then act wisely in very 
complex situations. 

This article is the last in our “Free- 
dom Answers Communism” series. In 
this series we have tried to expose the 
.true nature of communism and give you 
the facts as one by one the lies were 
stripped away. The facts can be 
summed up in a single paragraph. 

The simple facts are these: (1) The 
Soviet masters are determined to domi- 
nate and enslave the whole world; (2) 
They will crush resistance with power, 
but they prefer to have nations submit 
without a struggle; (3) They wage war 
continuously inside all countries 
through Communist parties and under- 
ground conspiracies; (4) Whenever 
possible they support military aggres- 
sions by puppet armies against inde- 
pendent countries. With these “little 
wars” they hope to keep the nations of 
the free world “off balance” and force 
them to spread thin their armed might. 
By trying to be strong everywhere, the 
free world would be strong nowhere. 

What do these facts mean? They add 
up to one conclusion—real peace cannot 
be negotiated with the Communist con- 
spiracy. So long as the Communist dic- 
tators cling to their aim of world domi- 
nation and use gangster methods to 
achieve it, real peace is not within 
reach. 

Real peace can be built only by free 
men who are willing to decide their dif- 
ferences by counting noses instead of 
counting corpses. It cannot be made by 
agreement between free men and slave 
masters. The best we can hope for is 
an uneasy peace maintained by the 
power of united nations to punish and 
destroy aggressors. 


Three Fronts of Attack 


For two centuries freedom marched 
forward. Absolute monarchies crumbled 
before this spiritual force. The march 
of freedom can be resumed again with- 
out a major war—if the free world can 
defeat communism on the three fronts 
on which communism attacks. 

Here are the three fronts on which 
communism is attacking us: 


1, Divide and Conquer. 


Break up the unity of free nations. 
Set them against each other. Stir up 
fears and distrust so they will not 


stand together. Then they can be picked 
off one by one. Isolate the strongest. 
Avoid a showdown with the strongest 
until it is too late for that nation to 
resist successfully alone. 

More than 30 years ago Lenin, 
father of the Communist conspiracy, 
said, “To accept battle at a time when 
it is obviously advantageous to the 
enemy and not to us is a crime. . .” 

Communism has demonstrated that 
it will jump on any helpless nation— 
as it did on Poland in 1939—when 
crushing it looks like a sure thing. 
But—the Communists miscalculated in 
Korea. 


2. Undermine Free Economies. 


Strain the national budgets of free 
countries by forcing them to spend 
enormous sums for armaments. Drain 
investment capital away from produc- 
tion and into waste and high taxes. Stir 
up strikes and industrial conflict. Pre- 
vent trade expansion among the nations 
of the free world. Most of all, use trade 
as a Communist weapon to make weak 
countries dependent upon Soviet mar- 
kets. 
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The Beacon of Freedom 


One of the most dramatic examples 
of Communist economic warfare is the 
case of Finland. Let us see what hap- 
pened there. 

On November 30, 1939, the titty 
Republic of Finland on the northern 
border of Soviet Russia was attacked 
by.the Red Army. Peace was made after 
three months of grim and heroic re- 
sistance—but not before the Red Army 
had been humbled before the eyes of 
the world. Under the terms of the peace 
treaty, Finland gave up to Soviet Russia 
more than 16,000 square miles of Fin- 
nish territory. 

In 1941, during World War I, Soviet 
Russia renewed its attack on Finland. 
The Finns joined the Germans as co- 
belligerents and got back their territory. 
However, when the treaty of peace was 
made after the war—which Germany 
lost—in addition to Finnish territory the 
Russians demanded $300,000,000 in 
reparations. 

But the Finns were not allowed to 
pay these reparations in money or the 
products they had available for export. 
They were compelled to pay this huge 
amount in the form of railroad locomo- 
tives, trucks, tankers, saw mills, electric 
power equipmert and the like. 

Most of these things had never been 
produced at all in Finland. So the Finns 
had to build new plants to make them. 
They borrowed $200,000,000 from 
their neighbor, Sweden, and from the 
United States. And in eight years they 
paid off the debt. 

Then they looked around the world 
for new markets in which to sell the 
output of these plants. Alas, other 
manufacturing nations were ahead of 
them. Besides, they couldn't compete. 
Their shops were geared to meet spe- 
cialized Soviet needs. So the Finns were 
that much more dependent upon the 
Russian market. Before the war in 1938, 
only 3 per cent of their exports went 
to Russia. Now the Soviets take 28 per 
cent. As a result the Russians can call 
the tune. 

Last year the man who organized 
the atom spy ring in Canada, Alexander 
Semyonov, visited Finland. All he 
wanted was a small concession. He 
wanted permission for the Red Air 
Force to establish air bases along the 
Finnish-Norwegian border in case of 
war. He had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing the unhappy Finns to put them- 
selves further at the mercy of the 
Kremlin. 








That is the way the men from Mos- 
cow do business—always with an eye 
on politics and their central aim of 
taking over countries one by one. 


3. Down with Freedom. 


Force fearful people to abandon the 
ways of freedom. Make them copy the 
methods of tyranny in trying to pro- 
tect themselves from the tactics of spies 
and Communist agents. Then they will 
lose the very freedoms they are fighting 
to keep, and their greatest source of 
strength. 

They will get wrapped up in red 
tape trying to keep people under gov- 
ernment control. They will frighten 
people into conformity with thought 
control. They will sow dissension, breed 
suspicion, and get neighbor to spy on 
neighbor. 

Says Communism: “Once our adver- 
saries begin to look like us they will 
lose the power to resist us.” 

Says Freedom: “We will take our own 
path to peace—a real peace. And it is 
marked by these signposts: 

UNITY OF THE FREE 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

PRACTICE WHAT WE PREACH.” 

To be sure, it is always easier to di- 
vide than to unite. It is much harder 
to build a complicated trading pattern 
and increase production than to disrupt 
economies. It really doesn’t take great 
skill to play upon people’s fears and 
stir up hysteria. But it does take both 
intelligence and character to inspire 
confidence and faith in the practice of 
freedom. Getting people to practice 
what they preach, to give daily expres- 
sion to the most civilized principles, to 
live up to ideals—that takes leadership 
of a high order 
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Freedom and the Hope of Peace Lie in the Unity of Free Nations 


We Must-Hold to Our Allies 


We not only have to face simple 
facts. We have to act wisely in complex 
situations. 

Some years ago a play titled Jaco- 
bowsky and the Colonel told the story 
uf a little Polish refugee, Jacobowsky, 
who all his life had been getting out 
of tight spots. His story suggests two 
practical points for us as we strive 
to take the right turns on the path 
to real peace. ~ 

In 1940, Jacobowsky faced the prob- 
lem of escaping from Paris to England 
to join the fight against Hitler'sm. The 
Nazi army was already nearing Paris. 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“You sometimes wonder why we grow 
so tense, we grow so fearful. It is be- 
cause we instinctively fear a power that 
is in the hands of a single dictatorial 
group or person. How do we combat 
that power? 

“Again | say, by a spiritual unity 
among ourselves that is indestructible, 
among ourselves as individuals, among 
the nations we are proud to call our 
friends. 

“Now, that is a rough chart, as | see 
it, of the way we will win the cold war 
and prevent a hot war, because we will 
bring to bear in this search and quest 
for peace all the great spiritual, intel- 
lectual and material values which the 
free world can concentrate on this one 
purpose.” 

—President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
April 22, 1954 


“lf war is waged by the proletariat 
and is waged with the object of strength- 
ening and extending socialism such a 
war is legitimate and ‘holy.’ ” 

—Lenin, 1918 


On hearing this news over the radio 
in his rooming house, Jacobowsky said 
to his frightened friends: 

“Courage. My poor mother, wise 
woman that she was, always used to 
say, ‘No matter what happens in life 
there are always two possibilities.’ It is 
true. For example, right now it is a 
dark moment and yet, even now there 
are two possibilities. The Germans— 
either they come on to Paris or they'll 
jump to the coast. If they don’t come 
to Paris, that’s good. But if they should 
come to Paris, again there are two pos- 
sibilities. Either we succeed in escaping 
or we don’t succeed. If we succeed, 
that’s good, but even if we don’t there 
are two possibilities . . .” 

Jacobowsky was just about to set 
forth in a car he had purchased when 
a Polish colonel, entrusted with secret 
documents for the British, comman- 
deered the vehicle. To his horror, Jaco- 
bowsky learned that the colonel was 
determined also to rescue a_ friend 
who lived in the outskirts of Paris, 
where the Nazi army was advancing. 

The play then showed Jacobowsky 
getting himself and the colonel out of 
one close call after another, always 
confident “there are two possibilities.” 

The point is this—Jacobowsky recog- 
nized that the only hope of succeeding 
in his risky escape was to stick with 
the colonel and the car. No matter how 
difficult the colonel was, Jacobowsky 
never thought of going it alone. He 
knew they had to be saved together. 


The Real Test 


Nothing presents greater difficulties 
than holding together a great alliance 
of many nations, large and small, strong 
and weak. Yet for us this is the first 
essential on the path to a real peace. 
It is the crucial test of our leadership. 

For we believe that voluntary co- 
operation outlasts and overcomes any 
dictatorial system in the long run, Our 
hope for a zeal peace rests upon the 
fact that our Communist adversary is 
trying to hold together a coalition of 
captive countries by force and terror. 

In this, our testing time, can we 
patiently practice our principles—re- 
spect for others, voluntary cooperation, 
freedom with responsibility—until the 
day when the Soviet empire comes 
apart at the seams? Can we hold the 
line until the urge te freedom erupts 
within the satellite countries and tears 
apart the Russian slave system? And in 
so doing can we prepare ourselves and 
the rest of the world to live in peace? 

Freedom says, “Peace without free- 
dom is slavery. Peace with freedom and 
justice is God’s design for His world. 
Only those who put their hands in the 
great Hand of God can hope to find 
their way to His promised land of 
peace.” 





Nenior Scholastic 
Semester Review Test 


My name_ 





My class 





Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. 


Ques- 


tions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, Feb. 3, 1954 through May 5, 1954. 


MY TOTAL SCORE 








1. Map Reading 


On the line to the left of each of the 
(following questions, write the correct 
answer. Base your answers on the map 
on this page. Each counts 1. Total 15. 


_____ 1. What is the geographic 
term we use to describe a body of land 
like Korea? 

__ 2. What is the name given 
to the body of water which separates 
the mainland of Asia: from Japan? 

= 3. What is the geographic 
term we use to describe a body of land 
like Hokkaido? 
___s«4«.: In the key, at the bot- 
tom of the map, what do we call the 
horizontal line with the numbers 0, 50, 
100, 150, 200? 

___. 5. Using the meridians of 
longitude indicated on the map, be- 
tween what meridians of longitude 
does Southern Korea lie? 


6. Using the inset map as 
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a guide, at approximately what parallel 
of latitude does the northernmost Jap- 
anese island lie? 

7. What is the name given 
to the large nation which lies on the 
mainland northwest of Japan? 


_ 8. Which city farthest to 
the north on the main Japanese island 
(Honshu) has a population over 300,- 
000? 


= 9. Which city on Kyushu 
has a population over 300,000? 


__________10. How high is Mt. Fuji? 


we __11. What is the term we 
use to describe the topography of Japan, 
particularly those areas inland from the 
coast? 

_12. In which direction would 
you go, if you went from Tokyo to 
Southern Korea? 


13. In which direction would 
you go, if you went from Kobe to 


Tokyo? 


14. How many miles is it 

from Osaka to Sendai? 
___15. How 
one degree of latitude 
proximate) on this map? 


miles does 
(ap- 


many 
measure 


My score 


ll. Americans in the News 


On the line to the left of the name in 
Column A, write the number preced- 
ing the description in Column B which 
best matches it. Each counts 1. Total 
10. 

Column A 


a. Ezra Benson 
. John Foster Dulles 
. Joseph McCarthy 
. Luis Munoz Marin 
. Edward R. Murrow 
. Richard Nixon 
. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
. Jonas Salk 
Robert T. Stevens 
Charles E. Wilson 
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Column B 


. Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of the Army 

3. Governor of Puerto Rico 
Secretary of Detense 

Agriculture 

Junior Senator from Wisconsin 


. Secretary of 


Physicist 
Medical researcher active in fight 
against polio 
. Vice President of the United States 
. Chairman of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 
. Secretary of State 
2. TV-News commentator 


My score 


lll. More Map Reading 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it is 
true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if 
there is not sufficient information on the 
maps on which to_ base a conclusion. 
Base your answers on the population 
and physica} maps of India on this 
page. Each counts 1. Total 5. 

l. The population of. the Ganges 
River valley is more than 400 per- 
sons per square mile, 

. The population of India is at least 
400,000,000. 

. The Ganges River flows in a 
southeasterly direction. 

4. The elevation of Calcutta is be- 
low 1000 feet. 

__5. That part of Pakistan which lies 

to the east of the Indus River is 
above 3000 feet in elevation. 


My score__ 


IV. Personalities Abroad 


On the line to the left of the name 
in Column A, write the number preced- 
ing the description in Column B which 
best matches it. Each counts 1. Total 
10. 

Column A 
__a. Josip Broz (Tito) 

b. Anthony Eden 

c. Dag Hammarskjold 
_d. Ho Chi Minh 
e. Joseph Laniel 
f. Mao Tse-tung 
__g. Vyacheslav Molotov 
__h. Abdel Nasser 
_i. Louis St. Caurent 
_j. Mario Scelba 


Column B 


1. Top man in Egyptian government 
2. Chancellor of West Germany 
3. Dictator of Communist China 
4. Dictator of the.U.S.R.R. 

5. Russian Foreign Minister 

3. Yugoslav dictator 

7. Canadian Prime Minister 


. United Nations Secretary-General , 


. Communist leader in Indo-China 
. Italian Prime Minister 

11. British Foreign Minister 

12. French Prime Minister 


My score 


V. History Behind the Headlines 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


__._____ 1. What city, once the 
home of the League of Nations, is a 


(i by Senior Scholastic’s cartographer, Gerard Alexander 
tamous meeting place tor peace con- 
ferences? 


____ sds 2. What is the term used 
to describe the protection which au- 
thors are given to prevent their works 
from being stolen? 


es Se 3. On what university cam- 
»us is the Hall of Fame located? 


aad 4. What American univer- 
sity is celebrating its 200th anniversary 
this year? 


i 5. What is the popular 
name for the law which helps veterans 
carry on their education with govern- 
ment funds? 


md ___ 6. What is the name given 
to that part of the Constitution which 
contains the Fifth Amendment? 


__ 7. What is the number of 
the amendment to the Constitution 
which prohibits Congress from passing 
a law to deprive Americans of the 
right of free speech? 


EAP an 8. Which branch of the 
Armed Forces is looking forward to the 
building of an academy comparable to 
West Point? 

9. Who was the retail 


merchant (last name only) who was a 
pioneer of the low fixed price? 


_____10. Who is the scientist 
who is generally credited with working 
out the formula which suggested that 
the atomic bomb was a possibility? 


My score. 





VI. Reading Graphs 


A. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false. and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graphs below on which 
to base a conclusion. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 


1. Private construction .of houses 
was greater than public construc- 
tion during 1939-1953. 

2. The Federal program of public 
housing dropped sharply during 
the period 1940 to 1943 because 
of the demands of World War II. 

3. State and local programs account- 
ed for 30,000 units of public 
housing in 1948. 

. The Federal housing program in- 
creased steadily between 1943 
and 1951. 

.. The estimate for 1954 is that less 
than 100,000 housing units will 
be built at public expense. 

B. On the line to the left of each of 

the following questions, write the cor- 

rect answers based on your study of the 
graphs. ~ 

________—«6. How: many units of 

housing will be constructed by private 

builders, according to 1954 estimate? 


____ «7. How many housing 
units were privately built in 1939? 

__-—s«&&.~ During which of the 
years covered by the graphs did private 
construction of housing reach its peak? 

wes 9. During which of the 
vears covered by the graphs did the 
Federal program of housing reach its 
peak? 

______ 10. How many units of pub- 
lic housing were built bv state and 
local programs in 1949? 


My score_ 


Vil. In the United States 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 1. Total 15. 

__a. The Bricker Amendment was in- 
tended to check the President's 
power to 
1. appoint ambassadors 
2. select his Cabinet 
3. appoint Supreme Court jus- 

tices 
4. make treaties 

__b. A state in which 

have the right to vote is 
1. Alabama 3. New York 
2. Georgia 4. Wisconsin 


18-year-olds 


». Reciprocal trade agreements per- 
mit the 
l. recognition of foreign coun- 
tries, if they recognize us 
2. export of war materiel to for- 
eign countries, if they will 
carry it in their own ships 
3. cutting of tariffs on other coun- 
tries goods, if they reduce 
tariffs on our goods 
4. establishment of military al- 
liances, if they are not contrary 
to the United Nations Charter 
In the present session of Con- 
gress, bills for the admission as 
states of the following territories 
have been considered: 
1. Alaska and Hawaii 
2. Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
3. Hawaii and Samoa 
4, Alaska anc Puerto Rico 
*, Congress recently reduced taxes 
on such items as 
. personal exemptions on the in- 
come tax 
2. cigarettes and liquor 
3. manufactured goods passing 
from one state to another 
. theatre admissions and furs 
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. The most recently created Cabi- 
net position iri the U. S. is the 
1. Department of the Army 
2. Department of Defense 
3. Department of Labor 
4. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 
. The population of the U. S. is 
1. growing 2. declining 
3. remaining about the same 
4. unknown to the Census Bu 
reau because of a new system 
of reporting 
. Studies cf the American family 
show that the percentage of mar- 
ried women in the population 
who work today, compared with 
the percentage who worked in 
1914, is 
1. higher 
3. about the same 
4. unknown because it has 
been the subject of any study 
The percentage of teen-agers who 
attend high school today, com 
pared with the percentage in 
1900, is 
L. higher 
3. about the same 
4. unknown because the U. S. 
Office of Education has 
published any statistics 


2. lower 


not 


2. lower 


not 


The cost of atomic energy develop 
ment in the U. S., since 1948, has 
1. not been revealed because of 
its secret classification 

2. decreased because the Federal) 
Government has turned much 
of the work private 
enterprise 

3. increased 

4. decreased slightly 

. The wholesale prices of most farm 

products, during the past vear, 

have 

1. risen sharply 2. decreased 

3. remained about the same 

4. not been calculated 


over to 
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_l. A term widely used to describe 
those freas in the Southwest 
which have experienced a long 
period of drought is 

1. underprivileged 3. migratory labor 

2. share croppers 4. Dust Bowl 

__m. Dams constructed for the pur- 
pose of preventing a damaging 
overflow of water have been built 
on all of the following rivers, 
except the 
1. Missouri 3. Colorado 
2. Columbia 4. Hudson 

_n. Since 1950, the steel-producing 
capacity of the United States has 
1. decreased 2. increased 
3. remained about the same 
4. been cut-back because of fear 

of a depression 
. Since 1920, the average life span 
of Americans has 
. increased 
2. decreased 
3. remained about the same 
. been kept secret by insurance 
companies 


My score 


Vill. Understanding a Cartoon 


Study the cartoon on this page. On 
the line to the left of each of the fol- 
lowing statements, place an “S” if it 
supports the cartoonist’s point of view, 
or an “N” if it does not. Each counts 2. 
Total 10. 

__1. Germany’s future is bright, but 
the outlook for Korea is poor. 


Parrish in Chicago Tribune 


2. Austria is waiting patiently for 
negotiations to make clear its 
position now that World War II 
is over. 

3. It is optimistic to believe that 
control of the atom bomb will 
be attained quickly. 

. The cold war has been going on 
for a long time with little hope 
that it can be ended by negotia- 
tions. 

. Although negotiations have been 
painfully slow, interested parties 
continue to wait for a settlement 
of their problems. 


My score 


IX. The World Scene 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 1. Total 15. 

__a. Russia recently broke off diplo- 
matic relations with 
1. Australia 
2. Canada 
3. Union of South Africa 
4. Nationalist China 

—__b. A dispute in the Middle East 
which the United Nations is try- 
ing to settle peacefully involves 
1. Iran and Turkey 
2. Egypt and Great Britain 
3. Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
4. Israel and Arab countries 


. India objects to the U. S. extend- 
ing military aid to 
1. Formosa 3. Pakistan 
2. Korea 4. Indonesia 

. All of the following belong to 
NATO, except 
1. Canada 3. the U. S. 

2. Great Britain 4. U.S. S. R. 

. All of the following countries 
have agreed to join the European 
Defense Community, except 
1. Belgium and the Netherlands 
2. Luxembourg and West Ger- 

many 
3. France and Italy 
4. West Germany and Italy 

. All of the following are members 
of United Nations, except 
1. Ethiopia 3. VU. 8. S..R. ° 
2. West Germany 4. Yugoslavia 

. All of the following are Commu- 
nist satellites, except 
1. Czechoslovakia 3. Rumania 
2. Poland 4. Spain 

. All of the following have con- 
tributed either men or supplies to 
the warring forces in Indo-China, 
except 
1. Communist China 3. India 
2. France 4: U.S. 

‘i. All of the following are Chinese 
Communist leaders, except 
1. Chou En-lai 3. Chiang Kai-shek 
2. Chu Teh 4. Mao Tse-tung 
__j. The Geneva Conference of April, 
1954, was called for purpose of 
reaching peaceful settlements in 
1. East and West Germany 
2. Austria and Yugoslavia 
3. the Middle East 
4. Korea and Indo-China 

. The government in power in 
Japan today is friendly to 
1. Communist China 
2. Viet Minh 
3. the Western democracies 
4. U.S. S. R. and its satellites 

—__l. A Latin American country re- 
ported to be friendly to Com- 
munists is 
1. Argentina 3. Brazil 
2. Guatemala 4. Panama 

__m. All of the following powers oc- 
cupy Berlin, except 
1. the U. S. S. R. and France 
2. West Germany and the U. S. 
3. Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
4. the United States and France 

__n. The government of Italy today is 
known to be friendly to 
1. the U. S. S. R. 

2. Yugoslavia 
3. the Western democracies 
4. Communist satellites 

__o. The eastern flank of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
guarded by 
1. France 
2. Great Britain 


8. Norway 
4. Turkey 


My score 





Brain-washed Korea POW’s 


What should be done with 
former Korean War prisoners 
who cooperated with the Com- 
munists? 

This problem is something brand- 
new to Americans. Many of our sol- 
diers who were captured in Korea 
were subjected to a new technique 
in prisoner treatment: “brain-wash- 
ing.” The Communists tried to “con- 
vert” these prisoners to the Com- 
munist way of thinking. This was 
done through a carefully-prepared 
plan to break the prisoner's will. 
This Communist treatment included 
persuasion, threats, special favors, 
long-drawn-out questioning, and, in 
some cases, physical torture. Then 
statements made by the prisoners 
were used in Communist propagan- 





da, or the “converted” prisoners be- 
came spies on their fellow-prison- 
ers. 

Only about 200 U. S. former 
POW’s have been accused of co- 
operating to any extent with the en- 
emy. This is a small percentage of 
the thousands of men captured. 

These are recent developments in 
two cases of former POW’s: 

Col. Frank Schwable, 45, is a 25- 
year veteran of the Marine Corps. 
He had an excellent record until 
he was captured. He was “brain- 
washed” for five months, Most of this 
time he was confined in a three-foot 
by six-foot lean-to shelter. The tem- 
perature was below freezing but his 
lean-to was unheated. He was fed a 
near-starvation diet, denied medical 


Wide World photo 


A descendant of the Prophet Mohammed is supposed to kneel only to Allah, his god. 
So there was alarm among Moslem followers of Seyid Abubakr bin Shekh al Kaf, 72- 
year-old holy man of Aden, when Queen Elizabeth announced plans to dub him a 
Knight of the British Empire. The traditional knighthood ceremony originated in the 
Middle Ages. The candidate for knighthood kneels while his monarch lays the blade 
of a sword on his shoulder. The governor of Aden solved Seyid Abubakr’s kneeling 
problem by providing a sort of low stool where he lightly rested one knee as the 
Queen knighted him (see photo). The ceremony took place as the Queen visited 
Aden, British protectorate in Arabia, during her round-the-world trip (story above). 


attention, and questioned endlessly. 
In the end, he broke down and 
signed a false “confession” of partic- 
ipating in germ warfare. As soon das 
he was released, he said this “con- 
fession” was false. 

For nearly a month, a Marine 
Corps court of inquiry held hearings 
on whether or not he should be tried 
by court-martial. The court decided 
last month that no action should be 
taken against him, because he had 
been tortured beyond the limit of 
human endurance. But the Marine 
Corps announced that he would be 
given no position of leadership or 
command in the future. 

Cpl. Edward Dickenson, 23, lives 
in the mountains of Virginia. He was 
one of the 23 U. S. prisoners who 
decided to stay with the Commu- 
nists instead of being released at the 
time of the Korean armistice. He lat- 
er changed his mind and came home. 
The Army tried him by court-mar- 
tial on charges of harming his fel- 


low-prisoners by reporting on them 
to the Reds. He was sentenced to 10 
years imprisonment at hard labor. 

What's Behind It: In most wars, 
prisoners have been threatened or 
tortured to obtain military informa- 


tion. However, the practice of 
“brain-washing” prisoners to change 
their political opinions is something 
new in modern warfare. The armed 
forces have no regulations for han- 
dling such cases. The Schwable and 
Dickenson cases may help set a pol- 
icy for future use. 

The Air Force has hinted that 
none of the 83 airmen under inves- 
tigation for cooperating with the 
Reds will be brought to trial. The 
armed services plan a study of the 
Communist “brain-washing” tech- 
nique. They hope to find a way to 
prepare the American soldier to 
withstand this treatment in the event 
of a future war. 

A treaty known as the Geneva 
Convention, providing for humane 
treatment of war prisoners, was 
drawn up in 1864 and added to later. 
The U. S. signed this treaty and 
lived up to it in the Korean War. But 
neither Red China nor North Korea 
(the Communist side in the Korean 
War) have accepted the Geneva 
Convention. 
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American journalism — 
the front page of the ~ 
first issue of the first suc- 
cessful American news- 
paper. It was called the Boston News-Letter. The first 
issue came off the press just 250 years ago, April 24, 
1704. The paper consisted of a single sheet, a little 
longer but narrower than this magazine page. 

Even before this, efforts had been made to start news- 
papers in the American colonies. In 1690 Benjamin 
Harris launched a weekly entitled Publick Occurrences 
Both Foreign and Domestic. The first issue displeased 
the government authorities and they forbade it to be 
published again. 

A year before Harris’ venture, a printer named Sam- 
uel Green put out one issue of a paper called New- 
English Affairs. His s¢m, Bartholomew Green, was the 
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printer for the Boston News-Letter. Editor of the News- 
Letter was John Campbell. As Boston’s postmaster, he 
was in a position to see the incoming papers from Eng- 
land (from which he got most of his news ). 

Green and his firm carried on the News-Letter after 
Campbell dropped out. Publication was interrupted 
twice by lack of funds. In 1776 the paper closed for 
good. The editors were too sympathetic with the Tories 
to suit the American revolutionists. 

Highest circulation of the News-Letter was probably 
about 250 copies. The three known copies of the first 
issue are owned by historical societies in New York, 
Boston, and Worcester, Mass. 


eoooooooooocooocoocnooooooooooooooooooo0ooooooce 


Queen Ends World Tour 


Two globe-girdling royal tour- 
ists reach ““home port’’—London, 
England—on May 15. 

They are Queen Elizabeth II of 
Britain (first monarch ever to take 
a trip around the world), and her 
husband, Prince Philip, Duke of Ed- 
inburgh. They toured the British 
Commonwealth. 

For Her Majesty—as a mother— 
the happiest moment of the trip was 
at Tobruk, Libya, May 1. On that 
day, she was reunited with her two 
children, Prince Charles, five, and 
Princess Anne, three, after an ab- 
sence of more than five months. 

While in Uganda, the Queen at- 
tended the opening of the $56,000,- 
000 Owen Falls Dam. It harnesses 
the headwaters of the River Nile. 
She hailed the project as “of the 
greatest importance to the future 
welfare of all dwellers of the Nile 
valley.” The dam, in addition to pro 
ducing electric power for Uganda, 


will store enough water for irrigation. 

Despite objections by the Spanish 
government, the royal couple was 
scheduled to visit Gibraltar on May 
10. The Spanish consider Gibraltar 
as their territory, unjustly held by 
Britain. 

In protest at the Queen’s visit, 
the Spanish government closed its 
consulate in Gibraltar. Then it de- 
cided on even sterner action. Spain 
told Gibraltar that it will now have 
to get rid of its own garbage. 

Actually, this move will mainly 
hurt Spanish garbage men who have 
made a living collecting the garbage, , 
which is made into fertilizer. 


Indo-China Peace Talks 


A nine-nation conference will 
try to make peace in Indo-China. 

The following were to begin talks 
last week: the Big Four (the U. S., 
Britain, France, and Russia), Red 
China, the three “Associated States 
of Indo-China” (Viet Nam, Cam- 


bodia, and Laos), ‘and the Viet 
Minh. 

The Viet Minh are Communist-led 
rebels who are fighting against the 
French and their Indo-Chinese al- 
lies in Indo-China. About half of 
Viet Nam is held by the Viet Minh. 
They have set up their own govern- 
ment in the areas they control. 

The Indo-China talks are to be 
carried out as part of the Geneva, 
Switzerland, conference on prob- 
lems of peace in the Far East. 

The chief problem at Geneva, be- 
sides Indo-China, is Korea. The Big 
Four and most of the nations that 
fought in the Korean War are tak- 
ing part in the talks on Korea. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has returned to Washington. 
Before leaving, Mr. Dulles conferred 
on the Indo-China situation with 
Australian and .New Zealand dele- 
gates. Australia and New Zealand 
are partners of the U. S. in the “An- 
zus Pact” for defense against aggres- 
sion in Asia. 





“Teahouse” Is Tops 


The Teahouse of the August 
Moon has made a clean sweep of 
this year’s top drama awards. 

Teahouse is a hit play in New 
York and London—and also in Oki- 
nawa. On that far-away Pacific island, 
a part-American, part-Okinawan 
cast is presenting this comedy about 
the U. S. occupation of Okinawa. 

The play has won the Antoinette 
Perry and New York Drama Critics 
Circle awards. Last week it added 
another coveted award—the $500 
Pulitzer Prize for the best original 
American play of the year. 

The Pulitzer Prizes were founded 
by the late Joseph Pulitzer, a Hun- 
garian immigrant who became a 
leading figure in American journal- 
ism. In his will he gave $2,000,000 to 
Columbia University to found a 
school of journalism. The trustees of 
Columbia University make the an- 
nual Pulitzer Prize awards from this 
fund. 

In addition to Teahouse, this 
years awards included: $500 to 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s autobiog- 
raphy The Spirit of St. Louis (best 
American biography ); $500 to Bruce 
Catton’s A Stillness at Appomattox 
(best work in American histor’); 
gold medal to Newsday, a Long Is- 
land newspaper, for exposing scan- 
dals at New York harness racing 
tracks; awards of $1000 each tor out- 
standing individual achievements in 
journalism. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


TURKEY'S “INS” remain “in” for 
another four years. The Democratic 
party of 70-year-old President Celal 
Bayar, who visited the U. S. carly 
this year, was returned to power in 
the Turkish national elections this 
month. The Democrats won about 
95 per cent of the 541 seats in the 
new parliament. The new parliament 
will name a president for a four-year 
term. 


THE “HALL OF OUR HISTORY” 
plan has been dropped. This was a 
project to build a huge granite me- 
morial on a hill in Georgia. Scenes 
from U. S. history were to be pic- 
tured on nine-story-high, open-air 
panels. A spokesman said that the 
public had not contributed enough 
money toward the venture to make 
it possible. 


























New York Times map 
A crack in a rocky ledge of Contractor's 
Hill poses the threat of a landslide 
that might block the Gaillard Cut, a ‘‘bot- 
tleneck’’ section of the Panama Canal. 


Fear Canal Rock Slide 


Emergency work is under way 
to prevent a rock slide that might 
close the Panama Canal. 

A huge crack, 600 feet deep, has 
developed on Contractor’s Hill be- 
side the Gaillard Cut (see map). 
Some observers fear that part of the 
rocky hill may come tumbling down 
into the canal. 

When the crack was first noticed 
several years ago, it could easily be 
stepped across. It has been growing 
wider. A recent earthquake and the 
beginning of the rainy seasun have 
increased the danger. Digging crews 
are working to remove surface rock, 
in the hope of preventing the crack 
from widening still further. Maj. 
General John S. Seybold, governor of 
the Canal Zone, said he thought the 
emergency work would prevent the 
threatened landslide. 

Gaillard Cut has always been the 
most troublesome stretch of the en- 
tire canal. It is the most deeply ex- 
cavated portion. During the canal’s 
construction (1904-1914) landslides 
frequently delayed work in this area. 


“Slow Down and Live” 


“Slow down and live” is the 
theme of a traffic safety cam- 
paign launched by 24 states. 

Plans for the campaign were laid 
by governors of states from Maine 
to Texas, during a meeting with 
President Eisenhower. 

The governors pledged themselves 
to a safety drive against speeding 
and reckless motoring. The drive 
will run from Memorial Day, May 
30, to Labor Day, September 6. 
In this period the highways are 
crowded with vacationers and week- 
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enders. During a similar campaign 
in 11 north eastern states last year, 
traffic accidents dropped as speeding 
arrests increased. 

The governors’ campaign follows 
up the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Highway Safety, which 
sought ways of reducing the high- 
way death toll (see news pages, 
February 17 issue). 

Highways are a little safer this 
year than last, according to figures 
from the National Safety Council. A 
total of 2,550 persons were killed in 
traffic accidents during March—a de- 
crease of nine per cent from March, 
1953. The highway death total for 
the first three months of this year 
was 7,920. This is four per cent less 
than the first three months of 1953. 

“If this improvement should con- 
tinue for the entire year,” said 
Council President Ned H. Dearborn, 
“the 1954 traffic death toll would be 
the smallest since 1950.” 

oO co) °° 
Airlines’ Safest Year 

U. S. air lines shared the safety 
spotlight, too. During 1953 they 
made their best safety record in his- 
tory. 

The air lines had an accidental 
death rate in 1953 of only .48 deaths 
for each 100,000,000 passeager-miles 
flown. This compares with a mark 
of .90 in 1952 and 1.5 in 1951. Pas- 
senger-miles of an airplane flight 
are figured by multiplying: the num- 
ber of passengers by the number 
of miles the plane flies. 


Quik 


e 
WZ 
ON THE © NEWS 


Based on recent developments 


in your Scholastic magazine 

Show you know your geography by 
correcting each italicized word by 
writing the correct word in the margin. 

“Tll be home soon after accompany- 
ing Queen Mary II of Britain on a 
round-the-world trip. On the first lap 
of the journey, we went through Gail- 
lard Cut of the Suez Canal, and then to 
Australia and New Guinea, which with 
the U.S. are the members of the Anzus 
Pact. We stopped at the island of Cam- 
bodia, a Commonwealth nation off the 
southern tip of India, and then pro- 
ceeded.to Aden, a protectorate of Italy 
on the Arabian peninsula. After dedi- 
cating the Owen Falls dam on the 
Congo River in Africa, we visited Gi- 
braltar, a British fortress that is claimed 
by France.” 

Answers in Teacher Edition. 





“WHAT IS THE MOST VALUABLE 
EXPERIENCE YOU HAVE HAD DUR- 
ING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER?” 

A school subject you’ve taken, a 
part-time job you’ve had, the friend- 
ships you’ve made in high school—in 
most cases, it was one of these things 
which added up to your “most valuable 
experience.” But for more specific 
answers and to find out what you 
learned, let’s dip into our mail-box and 
compare notes: 


As I think back over my past two 
years of high school, I believe my most 
valuable experience has been taking 
journalism and working on our school 
annual, the Sunflower. By doing this, 
I have made many new and wonder- 
ful friends. Also, I have gained a world 
of knowledge about journalism and 
have become extremely interested in it 
as a possible career. 

Vivian Casper 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S$. 


My most valuable experience started 
in January, when I was asked to take 
a part-time job in a hat shop. The job 
consists chiefly of clean-up work, but I 
feel that it has taught me a lesson. 

The money that I earn, I have 
noticed, is a little more carefully spenc 
than the allowance I used to receive. 
Since I have been earning my own 
money, I have been taking better care 
of my clothes because I know that each 
time I am careless it will mean more 
money out of my own pocket. I believe 
that a part-time job helps a person to 
be thrifty and a little more considerate 
of other people’s things, too. 

Michael Marron 


Cathedral Sr. H. S. 
Duluth, Minn. 


I guess I have had many things hap- 
pen to me for which I should be thank- 
ful, but the one I remember best has 
to do with Engiish. All through gram- 
mar school I was afraid to speak up in 
my class, but most of all in English 
class. It wasn’t that I didn’t know the 
work, but I was afraid that my answers 
might be wrong and that if I gave the 
wrong answers the teachers would say 
something to embarrass me in front of 
the class. 

The experience I'm referring to didn’t 
occur in one day or one week or even 
one month; it took a lot of time."In fact, 
it started in June '52 and is still in prog- 
ress. My English teachers in both my 
freshman and sophomore years have 
helped me a great deal. In their classes 


I was required to do more oral work 


than I can remember doing in grammar 
school. From this I began to understand 
that when any teacher corrected me it 
was to help, not to embarrass me. To- 
day I still refrain from answering some 
questions, but if I have a point to make, 
I'll make it and let things happen as 
they will. 

The ability to speak up in school is 
also helping me with my outside activi- 
ties. I feel that, eventually, if and when 
I become a teacher, I will try to be 
like my English teachers. I want to 
make all the students feel at home in 
my classes, and free to speak their 
minds without fearing that they will be 
made fun of. 


Patricia Monsees 
Bound Brook (N. J.) H. S. 


My main interest in high school has 
been my work in agriculture. This 
course helps me to understand more 
about the farm I live on and the cattle 
and horses that I spend a great deal of 
time with. It’s also helping me a lot in 
preparing for college, where I plan to 
major in veterinary science so that I 
may become a veterinarian. 


Wynn Parker 
Box Elder H. S. 
Brigham City, Utah 


I think the most valuable experience 
of my high school career was attending 
a New England Student Government 
Conference recently in Concord, New 
Hampshire. It was a new experience for 
me as I had never been on a school 


trip. I met many new friends, both | 


teen-agers and adults. I learned a lot 


about other New England schools, how | 


they are run, and what the students do 


“after hours.” To me, the best part of 
the whole trip was that I was given the 
opportunity to represent my friends and 
my school at the conference—an oppor- 
tunity for which I shall always be 
grateful. 

Hazel Frye 


Edmunds H. S. 
Burlington, Vt. 


The most valuable experience I have 
had so far during high school was pub- 
lishing a teen-age paper. I got to know 
many people and many got to know 
me this way. I was “up” on all the so- 
cial activities and knew just about 
everything that went on at school— 
with the help of my many assistants. I 
also learned that almost everything you 
do will please some people and dis- 
please others. Whatever you do or say, 
you can never please everyone. I think 
this knowledge will benefit me in the 
future in associating and dealing with 
others. ‘ 

John Beard 
Milby H. S. 
Houston, Tex. 


Going out for high school sports has 
been my most valuable experience. 
From this I’ve learned to respect au- 
thority, and to do what I am told. I’ve 
also learned how to get along with 
other members of a team, and how to 
take defeat smiling. I believe that this 
will help me in later life. 

Frank E. LaFave 


Resurrection H. §. 
Lansing, Mich. 


My most valuable experience oc- 
curred when my family went to Yel- 
lowstone National Park and left me 
home alone. I learned how to manage 
things for myself. I had to be careful 
with my money because I had only 
twenty dollars to last me two weeks— 
for everything I needed. I learned how 
to manage a house and how to be care- 
ful with money, and so I became more 
independent. 


Carcle Stewart 
Chicago (Ill.) Vocational H. S. 


I think my most valuable experience 
(Continued on page 30) 








Next “Jam Session” question: WHAT’S YOUR IDEA OF THE IDEAL 
TEACHER? Name the qualities, personal characteristics, and abilities which 
you think an ideal teacher should have. All letters must be mailed not later 
than June 1 to: “Jam Session,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York, The “ideal teacher” will start off “Jam Session” 
next fall. In the meantime, have a fine vacation!—Gay Head 











Rope Jumper, Ball Thumper — 


E USED TO think only fighters 

and girls jumped rope. That was 
before we ran into Tony Trabert, 
Uncle Sam’s freckle-faced, crew-cut 
tennis champ. . 

Christopher Columbus made his dis- 
covery and, well, so did we! It all hap- 
pened ‘one morning last summer at the 
Merion Cricket Club in Haverford, Pa., 
where we were covering a tennis tour- 
ney. Daylight*was just creeping into 
the world when a loud crunching of 
gravel awoke us from a “deep .dream 
of peace.” 

We dashed to the window and dis- 
covered Trabert skipping rope. “What's 
the idea?” we growled. 

“Look, this is the way I get into 
shape,” explained the former Walnut 
High (Cincinnati) athlete. “While 
most of the other fellows are sleeping 
until noon, I’m conditioning myself. 
I’ve done my sit-ups already and later 
I'll do some running. When I get into 
a five-set match, I'll have enough 
strength to beat anyone.” 

Just listening to him exhausted us. 
We went back to bed. But Tony must 
have had the right idea. As everyone 
knows, he climaxed the summer by 
winning the Nationals, then went on to 
establish himself as one of Uncle Sam’s 
Davis Cup stars. 

Though he hasn’t awakened us since 
that first time, milkmen everywhere tell 
us Tony’s still an early riser and a 
fanatic on conditioning. That’s why we 
weren't surprised to hear that Tony re- 
joined the U. of Cincinnati basketball 
team after returning from Australia last 
winter. “How can he suddenly start 
playing basketball?” everybody asked. 

“Nobody has to worry about Tony,” 
reassured George Smith, Cincinnati 
cage coach. “Not only is he in shape 
all the time, but he could be great in 
any sport he attempted.” 

Stocky Tony thinks basketball is a 
perfect game for future tennis players. 
“It taught me change of direction and 
wide court coverage,” he told us. 

Now 23, Tony still has a year remain- 
ing at Cincinnati, where he’s majoring 
in political science. He seems sure to 
wind up a pro one day, and what a pro 
he'll make! (Flash! Tony has just an- 
nounced that he’s leaving school to de- 
vote all his time to tennis.) 

Tony’s service is as smoky as Don 
Newcombe’s fast ball. As a matter of 
fact, we'd rather hit against Big Newk. 
In baseball you can put the ball away 
in the stands for a homer. Against 
Trabert, if you're lucky enough to make 
a return, he usually rams the ball back 


for a slashing placement or something 
equally impossible to retrieve. 

The Ohio youth has picked up a 
reputation for being a “pop-off.” He's 
always ready with a quick, confident 
answer to anything. He does sound kind 
of cocky. But we feel he’s just confi- 
dent, not conceited, as some claim. And, 
really, what’s wrong with confidence? 

Tony’s a king with a queen. His wife 
is the former Shauna Wood, who was 
Miss Utah a couple of vears ago. 


SHORT SHORTS 


> Imagine pitching two straight no- 
hitters and losing ‘em both! It hap- 
pened recently to Jim Johnston of Nor- 
mandy High in St. Louis. The senior 
southpaw dropped the games, by iden- 
tical 1-0 scores, to Clayton and Fergu- 
son. Poor Jim’s team got only two hits 
in each game. 


> Tom Adler, who manufactures sports 
socks, says athletes’ feet are getting 
bigger. A generation ago anybody who 
asked for a size 15 or 16 sock was 
taken to the oddity counter. Nowadays, 
though, they séll 15’s and 16’s by the 
carload. Adler lists three Minneapolis 
Laker cagers as being at the head of the 
foot parade: Vern Mikkelson and Clyde 
Lovellette, each size 16, and George 
Mikan, 15. 


> We thought Bob Mathias, the Olym- 
pic decathlon champ, had-tried every- 
thing. But he hadn’t. Now he’s taking 
up golf. His instructor is Ellsworth 
Vines, who first achieved fame as a 
tennis player. 


>» Now that Bobo Newsom’s retired, 
our idea of the travelingest ball player 
is Clarence (Hooks) lott. He’s only 
34, but Hooks, a pitcher, has worn the 
uniforms of 21 clubs in the majors and 
minors Since 1938. Hooks comes from 
Springfield, Mo., is now with Miami 
Beach in the  Florida-International 
League. Next stop? Maybe Peoria. 


> Surprise of the Year? That would 
have to be the naming of Charlie Eck- 
man, a referee, as coach of the Fort 
Wayne Zollner Pistons pro five. No- 
body, but nobody, ever dreamed Eck- 
man or any other referee would wind 
up with the coaching job. Now it should 
be fun to see how Charlie does with- 
out a whistle in his mouth. 


>» Who makes the best big league 
coaches? They may not necessarily be 
the best, but there are more former 
pitchers (16) coaching than any other 
group. Fourteen ex-catchers, 10 out- 


Tony Trabert, America’s No. 1 player. 


fielders, and nine infielders also man 
the coaching boxes. 

> Finest basketball court in the world! 
The Harlem Globetrotters, who ought 
to know, say they found it at the U. of 
Vancouver in ‘British Columbia. The 
hardwood maple court rests on a bed of 
springlass and horsehair, making a per- 
fect cushion. It’s supposed to have more 
bounce to the ounce than any other 


court. 


>» Chuck Kettering, who coaches foot- 
ball at Winifred (Mont.) High, will 
probably think twice before giving any 
more grid lessons to his physical edu- 
cation classes. Kettering decided to 
illustrate a few tactics. He landed in 
a hospital with leg injuries received 
during the “lesson.” 


> Pulling the Blinds: Guess the play- 
ers who bat against Dennis Blind of 
Purdue can’t see a thing. Not when 
Blind’s pitching. His no-hitter against 
Wabash was a beauty, with 19 strike- 
outs. 


> Real Sportsmanship. The New York 
U. two-mile relay team had just de- 
feated Maryland and Providence. But 
one of the officials, unfamiliar with the 
rules, disqualified them for a meaning- 
less violation. 

The runners from Maryland and 
Providence, who had been declared 
first and second, respectively, went into 
a huddle, took a quick vote—and then 
presented the gold first-place medals 
to the N. Y. U. team! 

In our book, that makes all of them 


winners. —ZANDER HOLLANDER 





GENERAL ELECTRIC’S ANSWER TO 


E at General Electric know a 

lot about the value of staying 
in school. For more than sixty years 
we have been selecting promising 
high school and college graduates and 
giving them on-the- job training for 
positions of responsibility. The more 
education they bring to us, the faster 
we can help them climb the success 
ladder. 


We realize that some boys and girls 
have to leave school and find work. 
This doesn’t mean they can’t climb 
the ladder. They can if they want to 
keep on learning. 

‘Two things we know well: when 
a person is satisfied with the ladder 
rung he is perched on, he has stopped 
learning; a man in his mortal life 
cannot reach far enough upward to 
touch the top rung of any ladder. 

If you agree with us, but know 
that because of a good personal reason 
you must soon quit school, here is 
our advice. Do your level best while 
you are in school, and then on the 
job of your choice substitute hard 
work for the advantages you have 
missed by leaving school. We think 
you should shop for work that in- 
cludes on-the-job training, both for 
your hands and your head. There are 
many non-college men in high positions 
at General Electric. They gave more 
than was expected of them as they 
se rved their apprenticeships and kept 
on “boning up,’’ as they climbed to as- 
signments of increasing responsibility. 

Mainly, these words are aiming to 
reach boys and girls who drop out of 
school as early as legally possible to 
earn a quick dollar. They are the ones 
who are in effect giving away tens of 
thousands of dollars. 


The 1950 Census Report tells us 
that in 1949, of all men 25 years and 
older, those who completed eight 
years of grade school received a 
median income of $2533. Those with 
four years of high school received a 
median wage of $3285. Those who 
stuck out four years of college re- 
ceived a median wage of $4407. 

Now money is not the chief aim 
of life. Yet without it, your life partner 
willexperience worry and monotonous 
toil. Your own,children will not have 
their fair share of the good things of 
life. You and your family will not 
have a good house in a good neighbor- 
hood. You will likely reproach your- 
self for not being able to provide your 
dependents with the things which in 
your honest moments of self-analysis 
you know you owe them. 

When we say that it’s pretty 
wonderful to own an automatic fur- 
nace; and an automobile, to dress as 
well‘as the next family, and to mingle 
with above-minimum-standard friends 
we sound very, very materialistic. 

You may call such an attitude ma- 
terialistic if you want to. We simply 
look around us and are forced to call 
such an attitude practical. Towards 
the end of this afternoon, thousands 
of automobiles will leave the parking 
areas of all our General Electric 
plantsy and in them will ride more 
thousands of ,our people, most of 
them high school and college gradu- 
ates. They will leave for a few hours 
the work projects that are progressing 
in response to their wills. Because 
they are confident that their own 
personal progress advances in direct 
proportion to their own contributions 
to their Company, they will arrive 
home with a sparkling frame of mind. 


RON 


None of them needs say to himself or 
to his family: “I suppose I'll be grind- 
ing away on the same old job the next 
30 years.” 

We think it is practical and right 
to study how better to succeed on 
the job so that you can have a song 
in your heart when you work—and 
after hours. 

Are you beginning to cite examples 
of people you term successful, people 
who ran out on school early in their 
lives? There are indeed plenty of 
examples in your community. But 
you do this: you ask them whether 
they would advise you to stick to 
your studies. 


Let’s look at statistics. 

By grade 8, 20% of all U.S. chil- 
dren have dropped out of school. At 
the end of grade 12, it’s 45%. At 
the end of college’s sophomore year, 
89% are not in school. At college 
graduation time, only 10% are left 
of the millions of boys and girls who 
began school at the age of five or six. 

Government surveys tell us further 
that boys and girls drop out before 
completing the twelfth grade because 
they (1) dislike school, (2) think it 
would be more fun to work, and (3) 
need money for themselves and their 
families. 

Teachers make you work, play 
favorites, talk too much, do too much 
of a selling job on staying in school? 
Sure! Our bosses at General Electric 
make us work toe. And they play 
favorites: when there are openings 
higher up the ladder they push along 
the hard workers. And talk! Teachers 
talk you into behaving like social 
creatures, into solving difficult prob- 
lems and thereby help build in you 





the clastic-like qualities that will 
snap you out of the inevitable set- 
backs and propel you forward. A job 
of work is no picnic for the person 
who doesn’t tackle the impossible 
with a whoop and a holler. 

We with our long memories recall 
unhappy classmates in the upper 
grades and college. They were the 
ones who elected to take the snap 
courses and dropped out one by one. 
The happy boys and girls were the 
ones who conquered trig, physics, 
chemistry, economics, philosophy, 
thermodynamics, etc. —and_ then 
signed up for even harder courses. 
The happy man at General Electric 
is the one who keeps on studying so 
he dares say to his boss: “The Com- 
pany’s not Fe its money’s worth 
out of me. Let me sink my teeth into 
a really challenging job.” This kind 
of perpetual student is the ideal 
clotkwatcher; he tries to hold back 
the minute hand as it counts off the 
never-to-be-regained hours. 


We at General Electric, in urging 
all young people to stay in school, 
sense very keenly the real reason 
why so many drop out. It’s again a 
matter of attitude. 

Let’s imagine you are doing badly 
in a subject—say plane geometry. But 
one night you memorize the next 
day’s theorems tll you can say them 
backward. As soon as the class starts 
next day, you shoot up your hand. . . 
wave it right at the surprised teacher 
till she lets you recite. It’s like eating 
peanuts; after one taste it’s hard to 
stop. That’s the way with success. 

Just once, if you are in the school 
doldrums, why don’t you put on a 
performance? it might be contagious, 
and it might be fun. 


In our shops, offices, and labora- 
tories, we at General Electric are 
accustomed to doing jobs that border 
on the fringe of the impossible. Be- 
cause so many solutions to problems 
are trotted out early in the morning, 
it is obvious that mental wheels often 

rind away merrily after work hours, 
om force of habit. Homework? If 
there’s an element of challenge in the 
assignment, it’s homeplay! 


Both at school and at work, there 
are setbacks, and therein lies—espe- 
cially in new experiences—an oppor- 
tunity for vigorous workouts. Men 
with strong character, with a capacity 
for success, capitalize upon setbacks. 
Selective Service can, for example, 
steal so many months out of a man’s 
life, or it can provide such advantages 
as teaching the fundamentals of elec- 
tronics, machine tool operation, the 
mathematics of trajectories, the count- 
less business skills utilized in the 
handling of men and material. 

People who stick to their studies 
get ideas. When our own scientists 
and engineers became aware that they 
couldn’t get close enough to the “‘hot” 
parts of an atomic reactor to make 
adjustments and pick up things, they 
dreamed up remotely controlled me- 
chanical hands. Back in 1944, an 
engineer looked at a straight fluores- 
cent lamp and said: “Let’s bend it in 
a circle so that it will be adaptable for 
table lamps and other home uses.” 
There were problems! But research 
and development men studied how to 
meet those problems, and the Circline 
came into being. In the last 15 years, 
so many problems have been solved 
at General Electric, so many ideas 
have been developed that didn’t exist 
before, that, as a result, an estimated 
40,000 new jobs have been created. 

Industry has always placed a great 
deal of value on bold, original think- 
ing. Yet average young people by 
their very nature are such conform- 
ists! It is so much easier to be one 
of the regular fellows. We read and 
agreed with some comments in the 
New York Times on this subject the 
other day: “If (the true business of 
a liberal education is greatness), edu- 
cation even at the high school level 
should be aimed at greatness .. . It 
comes more often from the student 
who has the determination and cour- 
age to swim against patterns around 
him... (The individual thinker) is 
a pretty important fellow. For details, 
read the history books.”’ 

More companies have an eye on 
you than you can ever guess. Thou- 
sands of recruiting specialists afe 
interviewing high school and college 
seniors and checking their records. 
All of them want to know: What 
subjects did you take? How well did 
you do in them? 

If you are a high school senior 
seeking permanent employment, will 
you squeeze dry the employing com- 


pany’s resources to give you as nearly 
as possible a college education? If you 
are a college graduate, will you keep 
on trying to gain more skill and 
knowledge in an almost endless va- 
riety of training opportunities? 

General Electric has been a 
“school” ever since its incorporation 
in 1892. In one field alone, the Engi- 
neering Program, the Company has 
given on-the-job training to more 
than 25,000 men. 


While you are shopping for oppor- 
tunity, you will read such paragraphs 
as the next two, taken from a booklet 
called “10 Programs for College 
Graduates.” 

“These programs, diverse as they 
are, have certain common character- 
istics. In all courses, while learning 
new skills, the individual has a well- 
paid job and is given commensurate 
responsibility. He has the best of 
equipment at his disposal and he 
works side by side with leading men 
in his field. Through job rotation 
during training he learns much about 
the Company’s varied operations and 
is in a good position to decide which 
type of work most interests him. 

“*Nor is his job decision necessarily 
final. A's he moves up, he may be a 
candidate for any job in any depart- 
ment in the Company. General Elec- 
tric places no limitations on the career 
positions for which a man is eligible. 
The only limitations are that man’s 
own interests and abilities.’’ 

Will your job-shopping be real 

shopping or window shopping? It will 
be a crying shame if you have to 
admit sadly to yourself as you read 
paragraphs similat to the quoted ones 
me: |" “These opportunities aren’t 
for me.” 

Your potential employer wants to 
know what you have to offer. With 
that information, he can help you find 
your starting place on the success 
ladder. And you can determine with 
some accuracy your rate of climb. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





Rick was a glory-grabber until he had to makea... 


Batter’s Choice 


HE bat connected with a solid crack 

and Rick Carlson grinned as he 
headed for first. There was no need to 
hurry, the roar from the Eagle stands 
told him, and he loped easily around 
the bases. The sun felt good through 
the flannel shirt and the cheering rang 
loud in his ears. His seventeenth homer! 
No wonder they cheered him—he had 
it coming. He had tied City League’s 
long standing record and there was yet 
time to set a new mark. This game was 
on ice. 

His grin widened when he thought 
about the coach—the coach had wanted 
him to bunt! 

Touching third, Rick sprinted for 
home in a spurt of sudden energy and 
felt his spikes hit the plate. He lifted 
his head then and looked into the 
crowd, smiling at the yells they gave 
him. 

Face flushed with pride, he turned 
to the bench, almost bumping into 
Stevens, the Eagles’ stringy pitcher. 

“Sorry,” the lanky youth muttered, 
not meeting Rick’s eyes. “My fault,” 
Rick laughed, reaching to slap him on 
the shoulder. The pitcher side-stepped, 
eyes still averted, and suddenly Rick 
frowned. What was the matter with 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Young People. This story is included 
in Stories to Grow On, edited by J. Edward 
Lantz and published by Association Press 
at $2.95. 


Stevens? What was the matter with the 
whole lot of thern? 

He went quickly to his place on the 
bench, and as his eyes swept down the 
line of hunched-forward players, he 
read his answer. 

Glory-grabber! It was in the tightness 
of their mouths and the hard set of their 
faces. Rick sat heavily on the bench, 
shoulders forward, resting his arms on 
his knees and staring into the dust. Had 
it been as sudden as it seemed to him, 
the way the team clammed up when 
he was on the bench? He glanced side- 
wise at them and snorted. A bunch of 
soreheads, that’s what they were. 

They were jealous, he told himself. 
Jealous because he had hit more homers 
than any three of them. He turned to 
watch Stevens swing on a slow ball and 
foul it off. All right, he thought, let them 
be that way. It doesn’t matter to me. 
The fans in the bleachers were with 
him, and that was worth the silent 
treatment the team was beginning to 
give him. What did they want him to 
do? He was a home-run hitter; why 
should they be sore when he hit one? 

“Strike three!” boomed back of the 
plate, as Stevens went down swinging. 


. The Eagles pushed up from the bench 


and headed for the field. As Rick went, 
he looked over his shoulder, not know- 
ing why until he saw the tall, spare 
figure of the Eagles’ coach back of 
third base. He turned away before the 
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coach could nod in recognition, not 
wanting to see the coach’s eyes. The 
coach wasn’t a sorehead, but the look 
he had for Rick lately mirrored that of 
the Eagles. 

Rick scooped up his glove as he ran 
to his spot in the field, and the stamp- 
ing and rooting for the Cardinals came 
to him as he turned. This was the last 
inning, the Cards’ last hope of winning 
the ball game. Center field was lonely, 
back of Stevens’ pitching. Not a Card 
got past first base, and suddenly the 
game was over. The Eagle fans went 
wild during the intermission and Rick 
found himself slung aloft and carried 
about the field like a conquering hero. 

He could almost forget the bitter 
silence of the team in the laughter and 
the cheers of the fans. He smiled to 
himself as he fought free and headed 
for the locker room to wash up. One 
more homer, the record, and nothing 
could keep him out of the AA league 
next spring. That was the thing he had 
been living for these past seasons, and 
now he wouldn't let a bunch of sour- 
pusses worry him. 

“Carlson, congratulations on tying 
the record,” the coach said at the gym. 
He paused as though making up his 
mind, and the locker room was sudden- 
ly quiet except for the drip of a shower. 
Rick swallowed, not knowing what to 
expect. 

“Under the circumstances, I can’t 
kick because you didn’t play it the way 
I wanted,” the coach said. “You took a 
chance, refusing orders to sacrifice to- 
day, but it worked.” He shrugged and 
glanced around the room. 

“There’s a whole team that wants to 
win the pennant this year. You need 
one more homer. I’m leaving it up to 
you, Carlson. Play it your way this next 
game.” 

Rick smiled as he answered the 
coach. “Thanks,” he said. “And we'll 
win this one, too, don’t worry.” The 
coach frowned slightly and his mouth 
opened as if to speak. But he said noth- 
ing and turned away to talk with 
Stevens. 

Rick sat down and began changing 
a lace in a shoe. Play it his way, the 
coach had said. Rick smiled. He would 
do just that. What mattered was the 
record-breaking homer, and his chances 
in the AA next season. He finished 
quickly and went out onto the field. 

The lineup was the same, except that 
Kenny was pitching the second game 
instead of Stevens. If they won this 
game, the play-offs would be over, and 
the Eagles would have a pennant at 
last. 





The innings went by quickly, and 
then Rick was batting in their half of 
the third. The stands were alive with 
sound; an Eagle was on second and 
there were two out. The score was tied 
up, two all, and by now the shadows 
reached out as far as the pitcher's 
mound. Rick set himself, relaxing his 
muscles a little as he picked out the 
spot he wanted on the left field fence. 
The Card outfielders had shifted for 
him playing him deep, and he grinned 
as the pitcher wound up. 

They had respect for his power, even 
if the Eagles hadn’t. The pitch smoked 
in and he took it for a ball. He knew 
how this hurler worked. The next would 
be another ball. It was, and he tapped 
the bat on the plate and set himself 
again, noticing as he did that there was 
a hole a mile wide in short right field. 
It would be a cinch to drop a single in 
there. Grimly, he tensed on the bat and 
leaned into it, and the sound and feel 
of the impact was clear and sweet. 

He dropped the bat and pounded 
for first, hearing the yells. He had done 
it, this was the last one, the eighteenth 
homer! And then,-as he rounded first 
and headed for second, he heard the 
groan that went up. Deep in left, up 
against the fence, the Card fielder had 
leaped high and taken the ball! 

It was a fantasti¢ catch, one of those 
things that couldn’t happen. Scowling, 
Rick went straight on out to the field, 
picking up his glove as the Card player 
met him on his way in. 

“Sorry, big shot,” he said sarcasti+ 
cally. “You’ve had your glory to today!” 

Rick whirled angrily, about to shout 
a reply, then caught himself. He had 
thought it was just the Eagles who were 
jealous. He banged his fist hard in the 
glove’s pocket as he took up his posi- 


tion twenty teet from the fence. The 


Cards went down in order and Rick 
didn’t have to move from his spot. 


Oi the bench, Rick tried to snap out 
of it. It was his imagination. Suppose 
the Cards did ride him a little. It was 
natural enough. He was making a big 
thing out of nothing. He turned to 
glance at the coach and was glad when 
the big man wasn’t looking his way. 


The coach would have wanted that safe | 


single. Rick couldn’t shake off that 
thought. Sacrifices had accounted for 
two of their three runs in the game. 
He struck out in the sixth inning. 
Nervously, he realized he'd bat only 
once more. He had to get that homer. 
In the seventh, the Cards got « man to 
third with two out. The next hitter 
drove one sharply down the foul line 
and Rick sprinted for it. It should have 
been an easy force at the plate, but he 
missed the ball. A bad hop, he told 
himself, as the anguished wail broke 


from the stands. Or wasn’t he concen- 
trating on the play hard enough? 

The score was four-three .now, the 
Cards out in front. The Eagles’ third 
baseman made a barehanded stop to 
force the last out at second and end 
the inning. Now was the time when 
Rick would expect the team to ride 
him. If it had been any other player 
they would have. But they sat silently 
on the bench, not mentioning his fluff, 
and it hurt him. 

The one-run lead looked bigger now, 
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as they went into the eighth and the 
shadows spread clear across the field. 
And, almost gyiltily, Rick knew that if 
they lost, he had a better chance to set 
the record. The thought almost brought 
a smile to his lips and he found himself 
feeling pleased when the Eagles retired 
with no scores. One more chance now, 
and if he didn’t make his homer in the 
ninth, there would probably be tomor- 
row. 

The Cards threatened again in their 
half, filling the bases with one man 








take a fashion tip 
from a lelephone Teen 


Pat dabs a bit of cologne over her pincuris—it helps her 

hair dry faster and leaves a sweet fragrance. Like all smart girls, 
she knows good grooming is important in her job. 

Pat’s a service representative and talks to telephone customers 
in the business office. She started as a clerk when she 

finished school. Her pleasant voice and cheerful manner have 
helped her advance, and her pay check has kept growing, too. 


Take a tip from Pat—with many different jobs at the 


telephone company, there may be one waiting for youl 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
a good plate to work 
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What 

are the facts 
about cancer 
of the lung—? 


JUST 20 YEARS AGO, in 1933, cancer of 
the lung killed 2,252 American men. 
Last year, it killed some 18,500. 


WHY,THIS STARTLING INCREASE? Our re- 
searchers are finding the answers as 
rapidly as funds and facilities permit 
—but there isn’t enough money. 


DOCTORS ESTIMATE that 50% of all men 
who develop lung cancer could be 
cured if treated in time. But we are 
actually saving only 5% . . . just one- 
tenth as many as we should. 


wHy—? Many reasons. But one of the 
most important is not enough money 
... for mobile X-ray units, for diag- 
nosis and treatment facilities, for train- 
ing technicians and physicians. 


THESE ARE JUST A FEW of thereasons why 
you should contribute generously to 
the American Cancer Society. Won’t 
you please do it now? Your donation is 
needed—and urgently needed—for the 
fight against cancer is everybody’s fight. 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


GENTLEMEN: 

CD Please send me free information 
on cancer. 

[) Enclosed is my contribution of 
$ to the cancer crusade. 





Simply address the envelope: CANCER 
c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 














away, and Rick found himself pound- 
ing his glove and shouting for an out 
as the Eagle pitcher threw to the next 
man. Rick was off with the crack of the 
bat, instinctively knowing where to go 
for the drive. It was a crazy try, and 
he knew he couldn't make it, until he 
felt the ball slam into his glove just 
above his shoe tops. Checking quickly, 
he threw to third and the side was re- 
tired. 

Gasping for breath, he heaved the 
glove aside and jogged for the bench, 
hearing the applause shatter the split 
second silence that had greeted the 
catch. As he came up to the bench, 
Kenny was there waiting, and Rick 
frowned in surprise as the pitcher 
slapped him on the back spontaneously. 

“Thanks,” the pitcher breathed. “You 
saved my neck, Rick!” Protesting, Rick 
sat down, catching the look the coach 
gave him and frowning again. What 
had got into the team all of a sudden? 
All he had done was make a lucky 
catch and they treated him as though 
he'd really done something. And the 
coach was actually smiling now. 

He didn’t understand it at all, but it 
felt good and he found himself sitting 
there, looking self-consciously at his 
hands, as Kenny went to bat. The little 
pitcher was tired—Rick could tell; it 
had been genuine relief in his eyes, a 
minute ago. Probably he couldn’t hold 
out another inning I*ke the last. Kenny 
was hoping aginst hope for two Eagle 
runs and this game. 

He watched the pitcher take two 
strikes in a row, and could see the tense- 
ness in the boy as he waited for the next 
pitch. It was outside, but the batter cut 
at it and got just a piece of it. The ball 
trickled out toward third, an easy out, 
and Rick’s mouth dropped open as 
Kenny raced. madly for first. There 
wasn't a chance, no more chance than 
. . . he remembered his lucky catch and 
held his breath as Kenny pounded 
crazily on—and made it! 

Rick found himself on his feet, slap- 
ping the player next to him and being 
slapped in return, wildly, enthusiasti- 
cally. Once more the good feeling 
flooded through him. When the next 
two men went down, one swinging and 
the second on an infield fly, he felt weak 
in the stomach, knowing he might not 
bat this inning. It was still important, 
that last homer. 

The next Eagle went to bat with the 
fans imploring him to hit safely. Already 
there were cries of “Rick Carlson!” 
“Come on, Rick,” and he realized he 
was next on the batting order. A second 
later, the team was on its feet again as 
the batter drove a smashing hit into 
right center for a double, scoring a cap- 
waving Kenny for the tying run. 

Rick picked up his bat and walked 
slowly to the plate, feeling the perspira- 


tion on him in spite of the cool breeze. 
It was up to him now, one way or the 
other. 

On second, the Eagle player danced 
crazily on and off the bag, riding the 
Cards to rattle them. Rick stepped into 
the box, breathing deeply, his mind con- 
fused. What could he do? He wanted 
that homer. If he hit it now, he would 
have everything, the record, the game, 
the whole thing. If he flied out, there 
was tomorrow. Kenny couldn’t weather 
another inning now. If the Eagles 
couldn't click this time, he was sure the 
game would be lost. 


bows he set himself for the pitch, 
his mind not yet made up. The ball 
streaked in and he followed it, letting 
it by, low and outside, glad for the de- 
lay. Then the catcher grunted behind 
him and Rick felt the throw whistle 
past him toward second, where the 
Eagle runner had taken a huge lead. 
Rick felt the word “No!” forming in his 
throat as the ball sped to the second 
baseman and the runner dove reck- 
lessly for safety. Then in a welter of 
arms and legs, he saw the ball escape 
into deep right field, and the runner 
was up and legging for third while 
Eagle fans went wild behind Rick. 

The Eagle runner slid into third 
safely, and picked himself up and 
dusted off with his cap. The Cards 
called time and talked it up in the in- 
field while Rick waited impatiently at 
tN® plate. The noise back of him was a 
steady roar now. 

“A homer, Rick!” “Knock it out of 
the park, boy!” Finally, the pitcher was 
ready again. Rick set himself and the 
ball came in, an outside pitch for a two 
and nothing count. In the field the 
Cards had moved over and way back, 
the way they always did, and Rick 
flexed his arms. He should be able to 
put the ball over the fence just once 
more. He glanced at the bench as he 
kicked the dirt from his spikes, and saw 
the team, all standing now, and back of 
them, the coach, He swallowed and 
faced the pitcher again. In right field 
there was that hole again. An easy 
single, a sure run and the game would 
be over. The game and the series. No 
more home runs. It was no easy choice 
he had as the pitch burned into him. 

Shifting slightly, he slammed the ball 
where they least expected it, a clean, 
short single that shut the stands up 
completely for a long second as Rick 
ran toward first, tagging up as the 
Eagle’s winning run crossed the plate. 
Then the fans realized what had hap- 
pened and swarmed noisily onto the 
field. 

Halfway to the bench, the team met 
him, and the warm feeling in him told 
Rick that he had made the right choice. 





Wii '“Tops, don’t miss. 


MIAMI THE CAINE MUTINY. (Co- 
lumbia. Produced by Stanley Kramer. 
Directed by Edward Dmytryk.) 


Herman Wouk’s novel about a (purely 
fictitious) mutiny aboard a U. S. mine- 
sweeper during World War II has been 
condensed for screen purposes. Pro- 
ducer Stanley Kramer has carefully 
lifted out the action and skipped the 
subtleties. In the hands of a_high- 
powered, high-priced cast—Humphrey 
Bogart, Jose Ferrer, Van Johnson, Fred 
MacMurray—the result is a dramatic 
clash of forceful personalities. 

Bogart plays the captain of a small 
naval vessel, a veteran of our peacetime 
Navy. He bullies and drives his men ir 
so many petty ways that his junior offi- 
cers begin to suspect. his sanity. When, 
in the midst of the historic typhoon of 
December, 1944, Captain Queeg cracks 
under the strain of command, his first 
mate (Van Johnson) takes over. Though 
he saves the ship, the mate knows that 
he must stil] stand trial for mutiny. The 
climax comes with the brilliantly-writ- 
ten trial scene. 

Combat scenes in the Pacific and 
ships caught in raging seas, the tense 
trial sequence and, above all, the fine 
performance of its top-flight cast make 
The Caine Mutiny one of the most dra- 
matic shows of the year. 


MMMM MAN WITH A MILLION. 
(United Artists. Produced by John 
Bryan. Directed by Ronald Neame.) 


What would you do if somebody sud- 
denly presented you with a million- 
pound note—or even a million-dollar 
bill, which isn’t nearly so much? The 
only hitch is.that you aren't allowed to 
spend it. Well, in this British adapta- 
tion of a wonderful O. Henry story, 
Gregory Peck discovers that once it’s 
known that you really are a millionaire, 
you don’t have to spend a penny. The 
best hotels, the finest tailors, and the 
most expensive restaurants are eager to 
have him run up a bill. He is even able 
to increase his capital in the stoek mar- 
ket. But one day his million-pound note 
disappears—and then the panic is on. 
Man with a Million, photographed in 
rich Technicolor, is one of the delights 
of the season. Peck reveals a comedy 
talent hitherto unsuspected, and he is 
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aided by a large cast that includes most 
of the better British fun-makers. 


Save your money. 


MAA THEM! (Warners. Produced by 
David Weisbart. Directed by Gordon 
Douglas.) 

A young couple mysteriously disap- 
pear on the desert near Los Alamos. 
Close by, a harmless grocer is brutally 
slain. The only clues—sugar, great quan- 
ties of formic acid, and a huge, un- 
identifiable footprint. The F. B. I. is 
called in and assigns to the case, not a 
detective but an entomologist (Edmund 
Gwenn) and his attractive assistant 
(Joan Weldon). Their solution is equally 
extraordinary. The murderers, they an- 
nounce, are ants—huge, man-eating 
monsters created by the radiations from 
the first atomic experiments! And, they 
add, the queens have already flown 
from the nest. The entire world is in 
peril of extinction. A hair-raising search 
for them finally narrows down to Los 
Angeles, where the nightmare creatures 
are located in the huge drains that tun- 
nel beneath that city. The excitement is 
continuous, the surprises chilling--this 
is science fiction at its best. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


MY iTops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Vi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- 
est. MMM Annapurna. “M4 Knights 
of the Round Table. “Julius Caesar. 
wvvrThe Cruel Sea. ~~ Beat the 
Devil. ~~ Robinson Crusoe. Mv 
Roman Holiday. “Rhapsody. -w~ 
The Robe. “+All the Brothers Were 
Valiant. “Riot in Cell Block 11. hei 
Mogambo. “Take the High Ground. 
“Master of Ballantrae. ~iTennes- 
see Champ, “Elephant Walk. “Bot- 
any Bay. “The Glass Web. “Project 
M-7. “Othello. 

Musical: “Brigadoon. “rrr 
The Glenn Miller Story. “~~~/Give a 
Girl a Break. ~“Gilbert and Sullivan. 
4¥vrrLili. “YYCalamity Jane. 4 
Lucky Me. “Red Garters. “The Ed- 
die Cantor Story. “iNew Faces. “Rose 
Marie. . 

Comedy: “”¥ Knock on Wood. 
“yvvv it Should Happen to You. “vv 
The Long, Long Trailer. “Forever 
Female. “Casanova’s Big Night. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. M/A Queen Is Crowned, “4 
The Sea Around Us. “Song of the Land. 





, pany, Lancaster, Pa. 


All your life long you will wear your 
Hamilton with an extra touch of pride. 
There is no finer watch. 


of TcrovDon “<i” 
sealed agaist 
moisture and dirt. 


lt means so much more 
to give—or get—a 


FREE: color folder of 1954 watch styles. Send name 
and address to Dept. S-17, Hamilton Watch Com- 
Guwe 
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Have your Racket Strung with 


agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
. genuine gut at its best. 


Y Gur Strings 


TENNIS 
RACKETS 





Do as carpenters do—fill all 
cracks and saw marks with 
smooth-finish Plastic Wood. 
Plastic Wood handles like 
putty and hardens into real 
wood. 


‘PLASTIC WOOD" 


you 
NEED 





PERS 8 EO SSA MSOSaSeewy 


2 WAYS TO PLAY SETTER : 
TENNIS AND BADMINTON ! 


i(1)Use JUNEMAN! 
GENUINE GUT STRINGS | 


pa ae control . . 
° longer service! 
At Your antag or Sporting Goods Store 
2) GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
( “TENNIS AND BADMINTON STROKES” | 
The experts tell yo a 
right way! Cleariy illustrated. 
Write today to Dept. SC. 


| THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. ! 
y 1100 w. 47th Place °* Chicago 9, um! \ 





Jam Session 
(Continued from page 22) 


has been my association with Armin 
Pollman, our exchange student from 
Germany. Armin is just like any other 
teen-ager—alert, bright, and enthusias- 
tic. Among his outstanding accomplish- 
ments are his memberships in the Na- 
tional Honor Society and the Phillips 
Mathematical team. Each year our 
club, Promoters of Good Will and 
Understanding, sponsors a Country Fair 
to help pay the expenses of an inter- 
national exchange student. Armin has 
taken an active part in the plans for the 
fair, and in other activities of the club. 
He has helped us realize that there 
isn’t much difference between ourselves 
and teen-agers in other countries. 
Through Armin and other exchange 
students we are helping to create 
world-wide friendship and understand- 
ing. 

Mary Katharine Wilson 


Phillips H. S$. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Former graduates of the Missouri 
School for the Deaf often send letters 
of appreciation to the staff of teachers 
telling them how glad and grateful 
they are that they were trained in the 
shops. I also am glad. I have special- 
ized in linotyping, and have learned a 
lot frum Mr. Baldridge, our printing 
instructor. I practice on the linotype 
every afternoon, and type articles for 
our school magazine, The Record, every 
month. I need more speed. However, 
I feel that I have had enough experi- 
ence in printing to get a good job when 
I graduate this spring. It gives me con- 
fidence to know a skill by which I can 
earn my own living. 

Raymond Hampton 


Missouri School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Mo. 


The most valuable experience I have 
had during my high school career was 
two weeks ago when I had the lead in 
the Dramatics Club play. 

I really found out what responsibility 
meant. My play work helped me .-to 
overcome my fear of speaking before 
an audience. I also think it will help 
me give ideas for any other play which 
I might be in or have anything to do 
with. I can now give ideas on acting, 
make-up, scenery, and many other 
things that I knew nothing about be- 
fore. 

Anna Lee Daniels 
Marion Franklin H. S. 
Columbus, Ohio 


My biggest experience was helping to 
organize a Safety Drivers Club. Before 
we started this club, I didn’t know how 
to drive safely. But after we organized 


our club, we learned how to fix and 
drive cars safely. I think I have learned 
much from this experience about how 
to avoid accidents on the highways. 

If people would only obey the traf- 
fic signs, there wouldn't be so many 
accidents. More people are killed today 
by automobiles than just about any- 
thing else. Our club is trying to bring 
down the traffic toll. 


Gilbert Perea 
Las Vegas (N. Mex.) H. S. 


My most valuable experience dur- 
ing my high school career was studying 
psychology. It has helped me to get 
along with people, to understand their 
emotional behavior. I have gained more 
friends in the past year than I have 
during any other year. I think that 
understanding psychology will help me 
later on to get along with the people 
I work with. 

Pauline Bellcourt 


Haskell Institute 
Lawrence, Kans. 


The most valuable experience I've 
had was learning how to dance. Now 
that I know how to dance fairly well, 
I can mix socially with friends and 
meet people with more grace. I feel 
that every boy attending high school 
should make learning how to dance a 
“must,” and that if he does he will 
never regret it. 
Fritz Wilson 
John D. Pierce H. S. 
Marquetie, Mich. 


I think the most valuable experience 
I’ve had during high school is working 
part time in a chiropodist’s office. A 
chiropodist is a foot doctor, and my 
duties as his receptionist are to greet 
patients, make appointments, take 
X-rays, make casts, give whirlpool 
baths,. massage feet, and do a few 
other odd jobs. 

I enjoy my job very much because it 
keeps me busy, and because I meet so 
many interesting people, as well as so 
many interesting feet. 

Dolores Martini 


Cathedral H. S$. 
Saint Cloud, Minn. 


My most valuable experience in high 
school has been learning how to study. 
This has helped me considerably in 
making better grades, and I know it 
will benefit mein colege, too. 


Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 








Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beavu- 


tiful and complete fine of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa, 
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Mistaken Identity 


“Hello.” 

“Hello.” 

“Is that you, Sam?” 

“Yeh, this is Sam.” 

“You don’t sound like Sam.” 

“This is Sam speaking all right.” 

“Are you sure this is Sam?” 

“Certainly, this is Sam!” 

“Well, listen, Sam. This is Bill. Lend 
me fifty dollars.” 

“All right. I'll tell him when he comes 
in. 


Going—Going—Gone! 

It’s pianist Jan August’s story about 
the woman whose upstairs neighbor 
constantly played the saxophone. One 
day she shouted up to him, “If you 
don’t stop playing that thing, I'll go 
crazy!” 

“But, madam,” came the reply, “I 


stopped an hour ago!” 
American Weekly 


Friend in Need 
“Get a friend to witness your signa- 
ture,” the lawyer said to the man who 
had come to him for,legal advice and 
counsel. “ 
‘Haven't got any friends,” the man 


said, “I’m a baseball umpire.” 
° Phoenix Flame 


No Change 


Mrs. J.: “John doesn’t seem as well 
dressed as when you married him five 
years ago.” . 

Mrs. B.: “That’s strange. He’s wear- 
ing the same suit.” 























S. B. Stevens in Redbook 
“So much for the actual news, folks— 
and now ten minutes of guesswork. . .”’ 


Historical Romance 


“Knock, knock!” 
“Who's there?” 


Napoleon: 

Josephine: 

Napoleon: “Elba.” 

Josephine: “Elba who?” 

Napoleon: “Elba down to get you in 
a taxi, honey.” 


California Pelican 


Ideal Deal 


Flash! This bulletin was just received 
from the University of Utopia: All 
professors have agreed on the follow- 
ing examination plan: They will be 
conducted in the student lounge. The 
first exam will consist of a bridge party; 
next, the students will be served 
pheasant under glass; a skiing trip will 
be third, and the fourth and last exam 
will be an informal dance. Favors at 
this festive affair will be straight “A” 
report cards, and graduate fellowships 
will be door prizes. Attendance is com- 
pulsory. 


Miss. Spectator 


Voice of Experience 


“What’s the difference between a 
freshman and a senior?” 

“Well, a freshman knows what he 
wants, and a senior knows he can’t 


have it.” 
Westlake Bugle 


Enough’s Enough 

A small Russian boy was asked by 
his teacher: “What is the size of the 
Communist Party?” 

He promptly replied: “Five feet, two 
inches.” 

“Idiot!” exploded the teacher. “I 
meant how many members does it have. 
How do you get five feet, two inches?” 

“Well...” 
father is six feet tall and every night 
he puts his hand to his chin and says, 
‘I've had the Communist Party up to 
here!’ ” 


American Weekly 


Changing Partners 


Little Ann was all eyes at the church 
wedding. “Did the lady change her 
mind?” she whispered to her mother. 

“No, dear. What makes you think 
so?” 

“’Cause she went up the aisle with 
one man and came back with another.” 


Caught by a Cuckoo 

“I was in a bad predicament yester- 
day morning,” said Butch to Chuck. 

“How was that?” 

“Why, I came home late, and my 
father heard me and said, ‘Butch, what 
time is it?’ I said, ‘Only twelve, Dad,’ 
and just then that cuckoo clock of ours 
sang out three times.” 

“What did you do?” asked Chuck. 

“Why, I had to stand there and 
cuckoo nine times more!” 


answered the boy. “My | 
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For Your Family and Friends . . . For 
College or Employment Applications 


22 x 32 inch 


WALLET- 
74: 
PHOTOS 


Made From Your 
GRADUATION 


PORTRAIT 
er any Phote or Negative 


Beautiful setin-texture prints on 
double-weight paper. Send us 
your photo or negative with one 
dollar. We return prints promptly 
with original picture unharmed. 


KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE 
BOX 6364-S- PHILA. 39, PA. 


FROM 
POSE 


‘or $ J 00 


only 





BUY U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS 





Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
dealer’s or send 5c 

in coin to Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Loujs- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. S-32 


Send for your 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


os . 7 


Ss 
WILL ERICH BRADSEY 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” tong) 45¢ each 


ee 
LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL 
SET 
45c per set 
r------ 
| HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. S-32 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 
Miniature Bats @ 45¢ each. 


Please send me 
I 45c each. 


NAME 














Thores this about Coke ... 


“You cant beat the real thing’ 


When you have a yen for refreshment, 
look for the familiar red sign 

that invites you to stop and enjoy 

the real thing—Coca-Cola. 

Nothing else tastes so right 

and restores you so pleasantly as 
ice-cold Coke. Wherever you go, 
pause... have a Coke 


...and drive safely, refreshed. 





Dnive Safely... 
Daive Kefreshed 


“COKE” 16 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Off the Press 


Our American Democracy: A Compre- 
hensive Series of Charts explaining 
the Government of the Republic of 
the United States and the Way of 
Life of the American People, by 
Robert B.~ Weaver and Rollin B. 
Posey. Educational Map and Chart 
Service, Syracuse, Indiana. Guide 
Book, 236 pp., and 38 Charts, $59. 


The authors of these charts on 
American government and the accom- 
panying teacher’s guide believe that 
“Our traditional curriculum fails to de- 
velop the objectives that are essential 
to good American citizenship.” They 
urge that the traditional curriculum 
“be revised with emphasis upon the 
social studies.” 

The charts are 35 x 44 inches and are 
lithographed in pastel colors. The cap- 
tions are simple and suitable for the 
upper elementary school grades. While 
the charts attempt to be inclusive, they 
do not try to do too much. They fall 
within such broad categories as frame- 
work of our government, government in 
operation, industrial democracy, rela- 
tion of people to government, purpose 
of government, and preserving our tra- 
ditions. 

The teacher’s guide includes objec- 
tives in teaching democracy which are 
widely accepted. Part II of the guide 
develops each chart. This includes a 
short explanation of the background 
for the chart; suggestions for emphasis 
in class, including a list of questions; 
and pupil activities. 


A Visual History of the United States, 
by Harold U. Faulkner. Illustrated by 
Graphics Institute. Henry Schuman, 
N. Y. 199 pp., $5. 


Students of American history will be 
impressed by the brilliant illustrations in 
this volume which capture the main de- 
velopmenis in the story of the United 
States from the colonial pgriod to the 
election of President Eisenhower. They 
are in red, black, grey, and white, They 
not only have eye-appeal, but they are 
based on sound scholarship. Supple- 
menting the well-known symbols of the 
Graphics Institute are maps and imag- 
inative line drawings. 

There are nine units in the book, in- 
cluding one on intellectual and cultural 
life. Foreign policy is treated in units 
7 and 9—first from the Jay Treaty 
through World War I and again in a 
section entitled, “The United States as 
a World Power.”. The New Deal is 
treated in friendly fashion in Unit 8. 
Four of the units are given to the period 
before 1865. Political history is given 
equitable treatment throughout. 


Facing each of the graphic aids, or 
accompanying it on the 8% x 11-inch 
pages, is a narrative by the scholarly 
Harold U. Faulkner, professor of history 
at Smith College. Unfortunately, he at- 
tempts to do too much in too little 
space. The result is a fact-packed hig- 
tory which lacks the sparkle of the 
drawings it is intended to supplement. 
The brief overviews of each unit are 
suggestive. In this case, there are 75,- 
000 words of narrative—too many for a 
text which purports to be a visualized 
history of the United States. 


How and Where to Get a Summer Job, 
by Tom Riley and Ione R. Henrick- 
son. Popular Mechanics Press, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 155 pp., 75¢ (paper 
covers). 


High school students and vocational 
guidance counselors will find this book- 
let a practical guide to numerous sum- 


mer jobs. It is realistic about summer . 


pay, hours, and the nature of the work 
in a host of jobs from those in adver- 
tising agencies through yacht clubs. 
Do’s and don'ts on getting jobs are 
given, including the sound observation 
“more students obtain vacation jobs 
through family and friends than through 
any single source.” There is a chapter 
on summer jobs with Federal agencies 
(including non-civil service jobs) and 
another on a “summer job” with the re- 
serve components of the armed services. 
A summary of the child-labor laws of 
the 48 states concludes the booklet. 


The Pool of Knowledge; How the 
United Nations Share Their Skills, by 
Katherine B. Shippen, Harper, N. Y. 
148 pp., $2.50. 


“Poverty, -ignorance, sickness, the 
sad trio” are being combated by the 
United Nations in many parts of the 
world. By pooling the knowledge of na- 
tions, the people of backward lands are 
being helped. The technical assistance 
comes not only {rom the industrialized 
countries of the world, but from other 
“backward” areas. Javanese “fish-farm- 
ers,” for examp!e, have helped Haitians 
to grow fish which have added protein 
to the native diet. 

How the world pool of technical 
knowledge is being drawn upon to aid 
needy nations is the subject of Miss 
Shippen’s book, Developments in El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Bolivia, Yugoslavia, 
Egypt, Libya, Iran, India, and several 
other countries are described simply 


and with feeling. Some historical back- 


ground, the lives, the people, and the 
project under way are woven deftly into 
each chapter. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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A Guide for Studying 


“Why Stick to Your Studies?” 
(in this issue) 


Aims 


To emphasize the material, social, 
and esthetic values to be gained through 
getting an education. 


Discussion Questions 


A. Based on the text: How does an 
education help you to get ahead faster 
in the business world? Why are you 
likely to lose “tens of thousands of 
dollars” by quitting school before you 
graduate? Why do young people quit 
school? What other ways are there to 
solve school problems? What is an 
“ideal clockwatcher” like? What is a 
conformist? Why it is easy to become 
a conformist? Why would a major com- 
pany such as General Electric Company 
urge young people to continue their 
educations? ' 

B. Other considerations: Why is an 
education important for happiness in 
the social world? Why is an education 
likely to make you a better citizen? 
Why do schools teach such courses as 
art, music, literature? Why do schools 
urge students to join such organizations 
as Camera Club, Speakers’ Bureau, 
Drama Club, Nature Club? Why do 
schools urge you to take part in an 
athletics program? Does your high 
school record count when you come 
to look for a job? Why do the people 
who get ahead in industry usually keep 
on learning most of their working ca- 
reers? How does industry help workers 
to continue their educations? 


Student Activities 


1. Interview several people—prefer- 
ably under 30 years of age—who left 
high school before they graduated. 
Ask them: Would you advise me to 
finish high school? Why? Or why not? 
Report your findings to the class, 

2. Make a list of the jobs which do 
not require a high school education. 
Do they pay well even during a depres- 
sion? Are they “blind alley” jobs or do 
they offer real opportunities for the fu- 
ture? 

3. Make a list of jobs—that interest 
you—which require a college education. 
Are you taking the required courses in 
high school in order to get into college 
for advanced study in these job fields? 

4. Make a list of all the advantages 
that a high school education can give 
you. Then list additional advantages 
you might receive from a college educa- 
tion. Make a short oral or written re- 
port on your findings. 
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BRAYMER FLETCHER 


Senior Scholastic and 
World Week 
Editorial Advisory Board 


BRAYMER, CLARA V.: Consultant for Social Studies, Trenton, 
N. J. M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University. Former 
teacher, Central High School, Trenton, N. J. Director of Audio- 
Visual Workshops. Advisory Board, Social Education, National 
Council for Social Studies. 


FLETCHER, JACK W.;: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Tarpon Springs (Fla.) High School. A.B., Emory University. 
President-elect, Florida Education Association, Member, Cur- 
riculum Committee, Florida Council for the Social Studies, 
Editor, Pinellas Classroom Teacher. 


GREENE, MAKBY S.: Teacher, Social Studies Department, Brook- 
lyn (N. ¥.) High School for Homemaking. M.A., Fordham Uni- 
versity. Member of special curriculum committees and former 
Borough Discussion leader 'in New York City Board of Education. 


HARTLEY, WILLIAM H.: Chairman, Department of Education, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Ed. D., M.A., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Editor, 18th Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies, 1947. Author with George T. 
Renner of Conservation and Citizenship (D. C. Heath). 


HARTLEY 


NEIDICH PIERCE 


MILLER, SARAH L.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pa. Ed. D., Temple Uni- 
versity. Teacher, private and public schools in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Member, National Council for Social 
Studies. 


NEIDICH, OSCAR A.: Teacher, Social Studies Department, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. M.A. and post- 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University. Former 
lecturer on international problems in New York City youth and 
adult centers. 


PIERCE, PAUL R.: Assistant Superintendent in Charge of In- 
struction and Guidance, Chicago Public Schools,, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Teacher, public schools in Chicago, Ill, Iowa, 
and Minnesota; has also taught summers at Syracuse, Cornell, 
and Purdue Universities. Has published: The Elementary School, 
Developing a High School Curriculum, The Community School. 


RIGG, HARRY H.: Chairman, Social Studies Department, Persh- 
ing High School, Detroit, Mich. M.A., University of Michigan. 
Superintendent, public schools of Otsego, Michigan. Has served 
in an executive capacity in many youth, church, educational and 
community groups. 





At Our Corner 


NCE a year in May, Scholastic Mag- 

azines entertain the members of their 
Editorial Advisory Boards for an impor- 
tant two-day conference. This year the 
conference will be held on May 22-23 
at the Scholastic offices, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Ai these annual meetings, the con- 
tents of all our magazines for the past 
year are evaluated, and editorial pro- 
grams and probleras for the coming 
year are thoroughly discussed. The en- 
tire editorial staff participates, and our 
editors and writers profit immensely by 
the wisdom and experience of‘our ad- 
visers. Many policies adopted by our 


editors grow out of suggestions from our 
advisers and the stimulating discussions 
that they initiate. 

Our six classroom magazines have a 
total of 31 members on their Editorial 
Advisory Boards: five each for Practical 
English, Literary Cavalcade, and Junior 
Scholastic; eight for Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, both for high school 
social studies; and eight for NewsTime, 
our publication for the middle elemen- 
tary grades. The majority of our board 
members are classroom teachers of Eng- 
lish, social studies, or elementary 
grades. Others are subject supervisors 
in city school systems, curriculum au- 
thorities, or professors from university 
schools of education. Board members 
represent many sections of the U.S 


Approximately half the members re- 
tire each year, in order to maintain con- 
tinuity from one year to the next and to 
provide a constant influx of fresh abili- 
ties and interests. * 

In June, after the meetings of the 
subject-matter advisory boards, the ex- 
ecutives of Scholastic also meet with 
the members of the National Advisory 
Council. This groupe composed of lead- 
ing school administrators, city super- 
intendents, and high school principals, 
considers general problems of publica- 
tion policy from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





